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How Taxes Are Gathered 


Suggestions For Cheaper Ways of Collection 


Epitor’s Note.—Professor Kendrick és 
connected with the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Farm Management at 
Coxnell University, and has spent much time 
assembling information on and studying the 
farm tax situation, 


HE RISING tide of governmental 
expenditures drove farm taxes in 
New York to a new height in 1925, 
In that year they stood at 231, 
when the period 1910 to 1914 is called 100. 
Thus where farmers in the years before 
the war paid $1.00 for government, they 
were obliged in 1925 to pay $2.31. In 
1924, they paid $2.20; in 1920, they paid 
$1.98; in 1918, they paid $1.46. This in- 
crease in farm taxes since the pre-war 


period has been rapid and of immense pro- 


portions. 

The increase in farm taxes would have 
been insignificant enough had farm prices 
remained high. But this was not the case. 
Farm prices in New York rose from a pre- 
war base of 100 to 217 in 1920. Then they 
dropped in 1921 to 144; in 1922 to a new 
low of 134; and recovering a little to 142, 
in 1923 they fell again, this time to 128 
in 1924. Since that time they have risen 
strugglingly, always remaining far below 
the index number of taxes. 

When taxes are high, it is a sensible 
procedure to examine ways and means of 
operating government 


By M. SLADE KENDRICK 


partner, takes more and more of the pro- 
ducts of the farm. 

Last winter the writer undertook the 
task of discovering one of these economi- 
cal methods of administering a function of 
government, He made a study of the col- 
lection of general property taxes in New 
York and other states. 

The provisions of the New York law re- 
specting the collection of taxes are, to say 
the least, peculiar. State, county, and 
town taxes are collected by town collec- 
tors, one in each town. On taxes collected 
within 30 days from the date of the notice 
that the collector has received the tax roll, 
the collector is entitled to receive 1 per 
cent., except that he receives no fee for 
taxes collected on state lands. On taxes 
collected after the 30-day period he is en- 
titled to 5 per cent. On taxes returned to 
the county treasurer as unpaid, he re- 
ceives a fee of 2 per cent., except in four 
counties, where no fees are paid for re- 
turned taxes. 

Thus the town collector receives five 
times as much for collecting late as he 
does for collecting on time, and twice as 
much for not collecting as he does for col- 
lecting. 

School taxes, with few exceptions, are 


collected by special school district collec- 
tors, who receive 1 per cent. for collections 
made within 30 days, and 5 per cent: for 
late collections. They do not receive 2 
per cent. for returned taxes. 

The fees received by both town and 
school district collectors are not a part of 
taxes collected, but are in addition to 
them. With the exception of fees paid for 
taxes not collected, their payment is a 
strictly private matter between the col- 
lector and the taxpayer. The collector col- 
lects the tax, then the fee for collection. 
He turns over the tax money to the proper 
official and pockets his fees. Their sum 
appears in no public document. How 
does such a system work? To answer this 
question, a study was made of tax levies, 
collections and fees in a considerable num- 
ber of towns widely scattered throughout 
the state. It was found that in general 
tax collectors in New York perform their 
duties, that is they collect taxes. Out of 
a total levy in these towns of nearly six 
million dollars, they collected 96.2 per 
cent. Many collected all or nearly all their 
tax rolls. A few returned a large per- 
centage as uncollected. One failed to col- 
lect 18.1 per cent; another, 25.3 per cent, 
and still another, 27.8 per cent of the tax 
levy of his town. 

In the towns 





more efficiently. But 
when taxes are high 
and prices are low rela- 
tive to taxes, there is 
a double incentive to 
look for more eco- 
nomical methods of 
carrying on the func- 
tion of government. 
It is very hard for a 
farmer to have to 
sell his products at 
moderate or low 
prices and then pay 
high taxes with the 
proceeds. There is no 
more to sell because 
taxes are high; yet 
because taxes are 
high more must be 
sold to pay them. At 
such a time the gov- 
ernment, as a_ silent 











studied rewards for 
collecting ranged 
from $89.63 to $4,- 
209.25. The average 
payment was $481.73. 
Most of the collectors’ 
fees came from col- 
lections made within 
30 days. These ac- 
counted for 67.5 per 
cent of the total. Fees 
for late collections 
were 25.4 per cent of 
all collectors’ fees. 
Fees for taxes not col- 
lected were 5.8 per 
cent of the reward of 
collection. 

Expressed as a per- 
centage, the fees of 
these town collec- 
tors averaged 1.3 


(Continued on page 20) 
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BULLETIN 


Weekly Milk Records on 10 Cows for 42 Weel:< 
Research Farm—Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 











Tonic Group 





These five ordinary-grade cows were on pas- 
ture in August when they freshened, In Sep- 
tember they received a common dairy ration 
of ground oats, corn, bran and oil meal. Be- 
ginning October 1st Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic was added to their ration and they were 
placed in competitive test with the five other 
cows shown below. 











These five cows are as nearly like the cows 
above in grade and condition as possible. They 
also freshened in August while on pasture. 
During the month of September they received 
the same ordinary ration and care as the cows 
above. However, during that month these 
cows gave more milk than the others on the 
same feed and care. After October 1st they 
were continued on the same feed with the ex- 
ception that they did not receive any Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic. 





We give below a graph showing the milk production by weeks 
of the above two groups of cows. Follow carefully these two lines 
which tell a very interesting story. They demonstrate the effect 
of Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic on milk production. 

Remember this is purely a comparative test between two groups 


Ibs.milk | weeks 





Non-Tonic Group 





of ordinary grade dairy cows both receiving an ordinary dairy 
ration, and ordinary care. No effort was made for high production. 
Note: The cows in both groups were on pasture until the end 
of the 10th week. Returned to pasture at the end of the 36th 
week. In the meantime ensilage and hav were substituted. 
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OBSERVATIONS—In the above graph note a sustained milk 
production by the Tonic cows. These cows started at 1209 lbs. 
per week and averaged 1049 lbs. for the 42 weeks. During the 
same period the Non-Tonic cows averaged 646 lbs. per week. 

While the Non-Tonic group decreased in their production at 
a normal rate of approximately 9° per month the Tonic group 
lost approximately only 3‘0 per month, 


1049 LBS. AVERAGE PRODUCTION 


6 4G [SSAVERAGE PRODUCTION 





As a result of this sustained production the Tonic group gave 
16,900 lbs. more milk than the Non-Tonic. Tonic used cost $22.50. 

The Non-Tonic group were irregular eaters, off their appetites 
occasionally, four of the five cows were gargety at times. 

The Tonic group were regular eaters; steady every-day pro- 
ducers. While associated with the other cows in the barnyard 
and pasture not one of these five showed any symptoms of garget. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


APPETIZER—REGULATOR—MINERAL BALANCE 
All combined in one product 


PRICES: 100-lb. drum, 10c per Ib.; 500 Ibs. 91/c per Ib.; 1000 Ibs. 9c per Ib. 
Ton lots 814c per Ib. (Except in extreme West and Canada). 
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Striking Truck Drivers Tie Up the Market 


As Usual, Farmers and Shippers “Held the Bag”’ 


N September 15 at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon truck drivers in the New 

York produce market declared a 

strike. It tied up the fresh fruit and 
vegetable trade completely. Not a barrel of 
potatoes, not a bag of beans, not a basket of 
apples, nothing in the fresh fruit and vegetable 
line, moved. Produce rolled in 
Thursday night and Friday, It 
piled up for there was no place 
to send it. The American Rail- 
way Express was overwhelm- 
ed with express shipments. It 
did its best to divert produce 
to other markets to prevent a 
total loss to the shippers. The 
New York Central, the Penn- 
— sylvania and the Erie railroads 
Frev. W. OHM had a terrific job on their 
hands. The Erie turned back 


QM 






By FRED. W. OHM 


Associate Editor, American Agriculturist 


and either had to store their trucks in nearby 
garages or take their stuff home. The tie-up 
was complete. 

The cause of the strike was the demand by 
members of Local 202 of the truck drivers 
Union for an increase in wages. Only a week 
previous truck drivers in Local 232 and 287 
who handle dry merchandise had received a $5 
increase. It was more or less expected there- 
fore that those handling fresh fruits and veg- 
etables would look fer a similar increase. 

There was one more fly in the ointment that 
made it a three-cornered affair. The truck 
owners association who employs the truck 
drivers was ready to grant the increase if the 
fresh fruit and vegetable trade would agree 


to certain changes in market methods. One of 
the biggest complaints that the truck owners 
had was that the fruit and vegetable dealers 
frequently leave their trucks loaded for 30 
hours. That means that the truck’s earning 
capacity is absolutely tied up. The truck 
owners claim they could not grant an increase 
unless the fruit and vegetable dealers who em- 
ploy the use of these trucks unload them 
promptly, thereby making it possible to put 
the trucks to greater use. Representatives of 
the fruit and produce trade soon came to terms 
with the truck owners and they in turn offer- 
ed the truck drivers a $5 increase (they were 
asking for $7) and Friday night everybody 
went back to work. 

The losses caused by the brief strike ran 
into the hundreds of thousand of dollars and 
shippers and farmers suffered the most of it. 

For a while housewives in the 








cars consigned to New York to 
Jersey City and the Pennsyl- 
vania made most of its yards 
out in Kerney, N. J. 

In the markets the sidewalks 
were piled high with crates and 
barrels of produce that were 
delivered Thursday afternoon 
when chauffeurs unloaded their 
trucks for the last time before 
they went on strike. Buyers 
came into the market with 
their trucks to fill their trade 
needs but the strike pickets 
turned them back. Long Is- 
land and nearby Jersey farm- 
ers who used the markets in 





gine 


Metropolitan district had to go 
without fresh fruits and veg- 
etables but the period was very 
short. A great many retailers 
and dealers drove their own 
trucks out on Long Island 
and bought direct from the 
farmers. However, the con- 
suming side of the propo- 
sition was insignificant. The 
one who was really hold- 
ing the bag after it was all over 
was the farmer who consigned 
produce as well as shippers and 
some buyers who get F. O. B. 
purchases, ~ 

A few lucky ones in the trade 














the Metropolitan district were 
unable to load their products 
because of the strike pickets 


A view in one of the produce markets showing vegetables piled up but out of reach 
of the consumer, and causing untold loss to the farmers that grew it. 





got a little warning and they 
hastily wired their shippers to 
(Continued on page 11) 


A Two Million Dollar Investment Saved 
How One New Jersey Community Made Good With Apples 


T WAS some present that rolled out of 

Glassboros’ stocking lat Christmas. 

Neither was it a mean gift either, as pres- 

ents go now days. Just a matter of some 
58,000 bushels of the finest apples that Glass- 
boro had ever grown. In round numbers, out 
of that stocking rolled 300 carloads of apples 
fit for a king to eat, that in former years had 
gone to the cider mill. 

The gift was so unexpected that it took 
Glassboro several months to realize its value. 
Probably she did not realize its potential 
worth until the apple market began to climb 
up and up. Figure it out for yourself. At 
harvest time there was no market for fruit. It 
didn’t matter whether an apple 


By AMOS KIRBY 


had put the whole town, including most of the 
growers, on their back. It was like an uneven- 
ly matched prize fight, with the local pugilist 
knocked out in the third round and by a sec- 
ond rater,—the codling moth. The whole 
community had come to look upon the fruit 
industry as a coming winner and they had 
banked high on the profits that were to come 
to the town. The merchants had helped out 
handsomely, they had sold sprayers, ma- 
chinery and supplies to the growers in antici- 
pation of the profits on the fruit crops. Even 


the banks held their share of growers notes, 
hoping for the big year that never seemed to 
come. 

Year after year, there were too many 
wormy apples, the scab hit the winesaps and 
the fruit did not grade fancy, like the grow- 
ers had hoped. Here was an industry with 
upwards of $2,000,000 invested in land, build- 
ings, orchards and equipment, yet not making 
any money. 

The blame was finally put on the Experi- 
ment Station, for the growers had followed 
their recommendations, yet the fruit was still 
scabby and wormy. This drew the attention 
of Headlee, state entomologist at the Experi- 

iment Station, who immediate- 








was wormy, or whether it was 
big and juicy and well colored, 
nobody wanted it and no one 
cared to buy for speculation. 
But along during May and 
June, even early in April, ap- 
ples looked like real money, 
especially when clean fruit was 
bringing $10.50 a barrel. Then 
the growers remembered a lit- 
tle meeting they had held 
about a year previous with 
the real Santa Clafis in the per- 
son of Dr. T. J. Headlee, state 
entomologist. We will just 
Step back a year or so and look 
Over the situation as it existed 
about January 1, 1926, 

Glassboro was having a ter- 
tible time. The codling moth, 
the apple scab and a few more 
troubles including low prices 





it Is always 





easy to sell fruit of the quality shown in this exhibit, 


ly made a detailed study of the 
situation. “Doc” had tackled 
many hard problems in _ his 
time and had made a fair 
amount of success, particular 
ly when it came to licking the 
Jersey mosquito on some quar- 
ter of a million acres of marsh 
land along the coast. At last, 
through the efforts of Farm 
Demonstrator George Lamb, a 
group of the best orchardists 
in the district, sat down with 
Dr. Headlee to go over the sit- 
uation. After hearing their 
story, noting down their meth- 
ods of spraying, fertilizing and 
caring for the crop, “Doc” 
finally told the group of growers 
“Gentlemen, if we don’t get 
these problems settled, the 
(Continued on page 8) 
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A Thought For the Week 


Si f-7¢7’ lice, S nomwicdade, utrol, 
These tho alone lead life to soverign power. 


TENNYSON. 


REAT excitement was caused on the Stock 

Exchange the other day when a report 
was received, issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agr which indicated low- 
er prices for cott t caused some- 
thing of a small panic, with the result that 
prices of cotton dropped very rapidly and 
materially and it was estimated that cotton 
brokers, as a result 


iculture, 
m. The report 


dealers and growers lost, 


of this forecast, something like eighty million 
dollars, Immediately great pressure was 
brought on the Government to stop price fore- 
casting, and the Secretary has oO ordered. 
It is unfortunate that it 1 been necessary 
to stop these price forecasts, for when properly 
used they have been of great enefit to farm- 
ers in marketing product It does appear, 
however, that these price forecasts have often 
been of more benelit to consum« than they 
have been to farmers becau are wrongly 
interpreted by the city newsy 
Mle New York State College of Agricul- 
ture has just announced something new in 
the way of short courses for practical farmers, 
that should be of special interest to those who 
want to learn more about their business in a 
short time. These courses are for two-weeks 
periods, and there is one covering potatoes and 
cabbage, one for dairymen, one for apple pro- 
ducers, and one for farm machinery and farm 
mechani They will be held during January 
and early February (These short two-weeks 
courses should make it possible for hundreds 
of farfners, and particularly young men, to get 


new information and inspiration for their life’s 
business.) In 


addition the college also an- 

nounces its regular short courses for a twelve- 
weeks period, covering most of the different 
branche 5 Of tarmiuing 

Why not take advantage of the plendid op- 
portunities offered by the College of Agricul- 
ture in the State in which vou mav live. to 
learn more of the technical fa upon which 
modern farming is founded 

Write to vour ( ( \griculture if 
you are intere ed 
2 * + * 


tion Building, Washington, D. C.. has issued 
a little booklet called “THE STORY OF 
WOOD", which is well worth reading. It 
gives a historic outline of the development of 
the lumber industry, including 
mance and the present status of the lumber 
business. The Association is also offeri: ub- 


the pionee r Tro- 


stantial prizes in a Slogan Contest which is 
explained in this booklet “THE STORY OF 
WOOD”. The booklet can be had free of 
harge by writing the Lumber Association. 


Char? 





Eliminating the Middleman 


ERY often we hear either a consumer or a 

farmer say something about getting rid 
of the middleman. It is perfectly natural to 
feel this way when we know that the prices 
which the consumer pays are from two to five 
times what the farmer gets. Yet the trouble 
is not usually with any particular middleman. 
It is the whole inadequate and inefficient sys- 
tem, together with the high cost of labor. The 
laboring man, however, who lives in the city, 
cannot be condemned very much because the 
prices he must pay for his food and other sup- 
plies make it necessary that he get a good 
wage in order to live. Labor has become part 
of a vicious circle whereby it first puts up its 
wages to meet the high cost of food and sup- 
plies, then the prices of food and supplies are 
put up to meet the high cost of labor. 

It is an interesting fact, however, that the 
truck drivers in New York, who are a very 
important part of the system of getting pro- 
ducts to the consumer, received $53.00 a week 
last, year as compared with $17.00 a week in 
1914, and labor in general averages two and 
one-half times what it did before the war. 

According to studies and investigations that 
have been made, the middleman does not make 
the profits that most of us have thought he 
did. For example the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, making a study of the 
wholesale fruit and vegetable business in New 
York City, found that out of every dollar’s 
worth of produce handled, 9-5/10c was divided 
between the grocer and the railroads, and even 
here most of this 9-5/10c went to pay labor, 
and less than Ic represented profits. There 
are, however, too many middlemen, too many 
places where products must change hands be- 
fore reaching the consumer, and about the 
only hope of cutting down the high cost to 
the consumer very much is eliminating some 
of the kinks and unnecessary steps between 
the farm and the city home. 

For example Long Island is one of the great- 
est potato and vegetable growing regions in 
the world, yet there are dealers in Long Is- 
land towns and cities who buy their potatoes 
and vegetables from wholesalers in New York 
City. ‘These products are grown within a few 
miles from them, shipped to the city and then 
re-trucked back again to the retailer. 

\ friend was telling us of another example 
of retailers in Rochester, N. Y., who bought 
canned from a wholesaler in 
ton, Mass., which had been raised and packed 
in Western New York. 

Some time some organizing genius is going 
to perform a great service to both f 


vegetables Bos- 


larmers 
and consumers by showing us how, perhaps 
through cooperation and organization, to cut 
out some of these marketing absurdities. 


How Has the Radio Helped You? 
F OR several years AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


has cooperated with broadcasting station 
WEAF and with State and Federal Departments 
of Agriculture in broadcasting market reports, 
and we have also cooperated with WGY in 
isting farm news. We are doing this be- 
cause we believe that the radio is one of the 
most wonderful and useful inventions that has 
farm life. Do you think we are 


1 
| roadc: 


ever ble ssed 


We are very desirous of finding out just what 
io means to farm people. How has it 
helped you? For the best letter on this subject 
we will pay $5.00, with prizes of $3.00 and $2.00 
for the second and third best. We will also give 
$1.00 for all the other good letters that we can 
use. 

We know of 


nN irke t 





a case, for example, where radio 


reports saved a farmer $500.00 on his 





crop. Has this market information been of any 
benefit to you? If so, how? We know of other 
cases where the radio has been almost indispens- 
able in preventing loneliness and in helping to keep 
the family about the fireside. Tell us what the 
radio has meant to you in education and enter- 
tainment. What kind of programs do you like 
best? 

Write plainly and do not make your letters 
more than 250 words in length. The contest 
closes December Ist, 1927, but we will be glad to 
have your letters right away. Address Editorial 
Department, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





The Bravest Man in the World 


O man stands well in the opinion of his wife 

or sweetheart if she thinks he is a coward, 
In the short two-page serial story, which I have 
written with the hope of entertaining “A.A.” 
folks, and which starts in this issue, poor Bob 
Greene gets into trouble with his “best girl” be- 
cause she thinks he is lacking in courage. You 
may get some entertainment and a good laugh 
by reading how Betsy, the old toothless, moth- 
eaten circus lion helped to untangle Bob’s very 
much tangled love affair. 

By the way, did you make a guess as to who 
was the author of each part of the story “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me” which was published in 
the last two issues? Most of those who have ex- 
pressed an opinion to me thought George Duff 
wrote the second part and that I wrote the first. 
However, they were wrong as it was the other 
Way around, except that I wrote the conclusion. 

—E. R. EastTMAN. 





Taxes Greater Than Farm Income 


HE annual cost of Federal, State and Local 

governments in the United States is ten bil- 
lion dollars. No one, of course, has any ap- 
preciation of what a billion dollars means but 
perhaps you will get a clearer understanding if 
we tell you that one billion dollars exceeds the 
total value of a year’s crop of wheat, corn, cotton, 
tobacco and all other farm products except, pos- 
sibly, live stock. In other words it takes many 
times the income from our great industry of agri- 
culture to pay the cost of the Government, and 
the end is not yet. 

What are you going to do about it? One 
thing we can be sure of is that if we continue to 
ask the Government to do the things that should 
be done by private individuals, we must expect 
to continue to pay the cost and pay well. Every 
Grange and other farm organization, and every 
farm community ought to have a Tax Committee 
to assemble the facts and make a study of the tax 
situation this Winter. It is especially necessary. 
for farmers to give attention to this problem be- 
cause they are paying far more than their share 
of the total burden. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 
A GAUNT and kilted Scotsman made his 


appearance in a country village, and was 
endeavoring to charm the villagers with se- 
lections on his bagpipe. A shaggy-haired man 
opened the front door of a house and beckoned 
the minstrel. 

“Gie us a wee bit lilt just oot here” he said 
in an accent which told that he also was from 
the land of haggis. “My auld mither’s in a 
creetical condeetion oopstair. The doctor’s wi 
her the noo, and says the pipes may save hef 
life.” 

Up and down in front of,the house marched 
the braw Hielander, discoursing music that 
might well have been incidental to a cat and 





pig fight. 

Presently the shaggy-haired man came out 
again. “Gie us the ‘Dead March’ noo,” he 
said. 

“Is the puir auld lady gone?” 
the piper. 

“Na, na, mon; ye’ve saved mither,” came 
the reply, “but you've killed the puir doctor! 


questi yned 
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Selecting the New Roof 


VEARS ago the choice of roofing ma- 

terial was a simple matter, as there 
was thatch for the very cheap, wwod 
shingles for the moderate priced, and 
slate for the higher priced; and for the 
home it was only a question 
best type of wood shingle 
and how best to lay them. Now we 
have a large number of roofing ma- 
terials available, and it often becomes 
quite a problem to select the roof 
which will give the longest and best 
service, the utmost satisfaction in ap- 
peaiunce and lack of trouble, and the 
cheapest yearly cost. 


Wooden Shingles 

Wooden shingles have been the stan- 
dard roof covering so long and we have 
become so used to their appearance 
that we usually think first of that type 
of roof. They make about the cheap- 
est roof in first cost and if of good ma- 
terial and well put on they make a very 
satisfactory roof. I think most people 
are likely to over-estimate the service- 
able life of a wooden shingle roof, due 
Jargcly to the extremely good record 
made by some of the old cedar roofs 
put on a generation or so ago, many 
of which gave good service for 25 to 30 
years. Even the best of untreated ce- 
dar shingles today cannot be depended 
on for more than half this lifes My 
present dwelling was built in 1911, and 
roofed with good cedar shingles, and in 


average 
as to the 


that even where the fire is discovered 
in time to be put out, the damage to 
plastering and furnishings is quite ser- 


tous. So serious has this danger of 
roof fires become that several insur- 
ance firms charge a considerably higher 
rate for w. oden shingle roofs, and 
many cities will not allow them to be 
put on any building within certain 
limits. Dipping the shingles and treat- 


ing with a fire resistant paint lessens 
this danger somewhat, but adds consid- 
crably to the cost of the roof. Since 
fire-resistant materials are now avail- 
able, practically as cheap and just as 
pleasing as wooden shingles, many 
building experts feel that wooden shin- 
gles should not be used on farm dwell- 
ings any more than on city homes. 


Asphalt Shingles 

One of the newer developments in 
roofing materials is the asphalt satu- 
rated and slate-coated felt, commonly 
spoken of as surfaced asphalt roofing. 
This comes in roll form, and also cut 
into one, two and four width shingles. 
The roll form is much used on out- 
buildings, but because of its appearance 
is seldom considered for residence use. 
The asphalt however, makes 
an excclient looking roof, with consid- 
erable choice among several solid colors 
or by mixing the colors a variegated ef- 
fect can be obtained. Asphalt shingles 
can also be obtained to give different 


shingles, 

















Part of the dairy barn on the farm of Donald Woodward near LeRoy, New York. 
The roof on this building is made of cement asbestos shingles. 


1919 was leaking badly and had to be 
patched. My judgment is that roofs put 
on now of the best untreated cedar 
shingles can be depended on for 11 to 
12 years of life without serious leakage, 
while second grade shingles will last 
from 8 to 9 years. Occasionally they 
will run over this to some extent, but 
the above figures are about all that can 
be depend d on. 

If wooden shingles are used, they 
should be creosoted or dipped before be- 
ing applied and all wide shingles should 
be split before being laid. If this is 
Gone the life of the roof can easily be 
doubled. The extra material and labor 
will, of course, add considerably to the 
cost of the roof, but the cost per year, 


which is the important thing, will be 
less. Special coated nails should be 
used in laying the shingles. 

One serious objection to wooden 


Shingles is the matter of fire risk, which 
becomes greater as the shingles become 
older and more weathered. A study of 


fire losses indicates that roof fires are 
One of the most frequent types, 


and 


textured effects, such as thatch and so 


on. 


What about the probable life of an 
asphalt shingle roof? The material is 
so new and so many improvements have 
been made in the material and in the 
coating that it is difficult to make any 


very definite statement. Some of the 
early shingles were rather light and 
poorly saturated and the protective 


coating poorly put on, so that the shin- 
gles curled and the slate scaled off, 
sometimes within two or three years. 
On the other hand, I know of several 
asphalt shingle roofs which have been 
on from 10 to 12 years and still are in 
excellent condition. The roof on my 
own home, put on in the spring of 1922, 
is still apparently almost as good as the 
day it was laid, not a shingle has showed 
a tendency to curl or lift, and the small 
amount of loose slate which has wash- 
ed off does not leave any places where 
the coating is getting thin. Apparently 
it should give many years more service 
before it begins to leak or become ob- 
jectionable in appearance, and when 
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Modern Barn Framing 


HE DAY of the old fashioned heavy 

timber framed barn is_ practical- 
ly gone. It* is very rare that such 
a barn is built in these days, because of 
several reasons. One is that lumber is 
expensive, and it takes less lumber to 
build barns with moderr plank framing 
with heavy timbers. Another reason, 
and one very important, is that mod- 
ern haying machinery and methods of 
storing may require that the mow be 
free from interfering posts and beams, 
which necessitates that the barn roof 
be supported by trusses. These trusses 
have to be constructed easily and quick- 
ly, and in such a way that small forces 
of men can raise them. 

There are two principal 
barn framing that are successful. 
is the plank framed bents and 
braced roof type. 

In the first method,‘2-inch planks of 
varying length, depending upon the de- 
sign of the truss, and upon the strength 
of the barn, are built into a solid sta- 
tioned truss. These trusses are erected 
at intervals from 10 to 14 feet along 
the length of the barn. They are held 
in place by planks and purlins to which 


types of 
That 
the 


the siding and rafters are attached di- 
rectly. Escue or diagonal bracing is also 
generally necessary. 

In the braced roof type of framing, 
the frame work of the barn consists of 
light trusses arranged to form a self- 
supporting gambrel roof, which provides 
a large, unobstructed mow, looks better 
than the straight gable roof, and easily 
rids itself of heavy snow loads. Each 
set of rafters is fastened together in 
a way as to form an individual 
truss. These trusses are spaced from 
20 to 24 inches apart, and are con- 
structed entirely of 2x6 or 2x8 pieces, 
depending upon the width of the barn, so 
tied together so as to form approximate- 
ly an arch. The advantage of this type of 
framing lies in the lightness of the 
truss. Two or three men can easily 
raise these into place with little diffi- 
culty. The fact that the trusses are 
spaced together quite closely will pre- 
vent the sinking of the roof, which 
sometimes occurs with other types of 
framing. The planks are also cheaper 
than heavy timber, and they are of a 
size which can be easily obtained in 
any local lumber yard. 


such 








that time does come, I can recoat it and 
still have a reasonably good looking 
roof several years longer. My judg- 
ment is that a high ¢-rade, heavy weight 
surfaced asphalt shingle roof can be 
depended on for at least 15 years and 
probably 20 years life, while the good, 
medium weight one should give at least 
12 years service. 

Another good thing in favor of the 
surfaced asphalt shingle is its resist- 
ance to sparks and flying embers 


Asbestos Cement Roofs 

Still another recent development in 
roofing is the asbestos cement shingle. 
This is a mixture of asbestos fibers and 
Portland cement thoroughly mixed, 
moulded into thin shingle form under 
heavy pressure and then allowed to 
harden thoroughly. These are some- 
what heavier and more expensive than 
either wooden or asphalt shingles, but 
are tough and not easily broken, and 
apparently should last almost indefinite- 
ly. Also they are thoroughly fireproof, 
and in the newer types permit very 
pleasing color effects. They seem to 
have all the good pvoints of other shin- 
gles, and no drawbacks other than their 
somewhat higher first cost; and I am 
not sure that with their much longer 
life they will not show a smaller yearly 
cost than either of the other materials. 
We will have more to say about roof- 


ing costs in a later article. 

Many other materials are also used 
for roofs. Slate is still used and makes 
a long-lived roof, but is somewhat exs 
pensive and sometimes gives trouble 
from breakage. Clay and cement tiles 
are also being more and more used on 
masonry and semi-permanent buildings, 
where stability and long life are of 
more importance than immediate cost. 
Usually, however, they cannot be used 
on ordinary homes without special sup< 
porting framework to hold their much 
greater weight. 

Galvanized sheet metal is also very 
much used as roofing for farm building, 
the sheet type being quite satisfactory 
for barns and outbuildings, although 
likely to be hot in summer and cold in 
winter, unless some insulation is used 
under it. It also has the advantage of 
adding to the lightning protection when 
properly grounded and has a high de< 
gree of fire protection. Because of its 
appearance, few owners care to use the 
sheet metal on their homes. Just re« 
cently new types of galvanized or 
enameled metal shingles have come in< 
to use, which make a very attractive 
roof for a farm home, and we may exe 
pect to see these widely used, as their 
merits become better known and their 
wider use brings down the cost of pro- 
duction and distribution —I. W. DiIcKER- 
SON. 
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NOTHER week 

of exceptionally 
fine fall weather has passed. For two 
weeks the first half of September, we 
have had no rain, it has been warm with 
temperatures above normal and there has 
been little or no wind. This has made 
almost ideal conditions for maturing and 


harvesting crops. Corn and beans are 
ripening well and some 
beans have been har- 
vested. Corn is nearly 
ready. The continu- 
ously right sun has 
put the color in the to- 
matoes and on the ap- 
ples. Early cabbage 


harvest is well along 
and sweet corn picking 
for canning factories 
has been in full swing. 
The cost of harvesting 
on the solid dry ground 
wet sloughs of the 
much more than 





M. C. Burairt. 


as compared with the 


past two falls is not 


half. 


But we are 


effects of ne 
rain for two weeks with no heavy rains 
for two or three weeks before that and 
the surface of the ground at least is quite 
dry. Good rains are needed to sow the 
wheat. A few ficlds have been sown but 
most have not. Most farmers have been 
waiting and hoping for a good rain be- 
fore finishing fitting the land and sowing. 
A cloud of dust now follows the trac- 
tors and teams the fields. From 
preparations would judge that a 
larger wheat is to be sown 
this fall in two or three ye 

Fruit harvest is on. Bartlett pears 
have been harvested and are sold or in 
The early fall varicties of appl s 


fee ling the 


across 
one 
acreage of 


irs. 


storage 
were gathered during the past week; 
Wealthy, Gravenstcin, Maiden Blush, 
Alexander and a few others. They were 
far from a full crop and yet there are 
enough of them to cause the market to 
sag at picking time as is often the case. 


Apple Movement Light 

from dollar to 
-five cents accord- 
dollar and 


one 


The 


one dollar 


pr ice ranges 
and seventy 


ing to quality and pack. A 
fifty cents per bushel good U. S. 
No. 1’s is about the present market. Six- 
teen cars of apples moved in New York 


State on September 16th which is a rela- 


e 
tor 


tively small amount. Only 431 cars of 
apples had been shipped on September 
15th of this year as compared with 838 
on the same date last year and with a 
slightly earlier season this year. This 
checks with the crop reports of about a 
half crop or less. The apple crop fore- 
cast continues to fall and now stands at 
just half of the 1926 crop or one hundred 
— three million bushels for the 

wintry as a whole. The peach harvest 
Ww “hich is light will be in full swing dur- 


the coming week. 


Farm Prices Better This Fall 


ing 


Tt is evident that the average farmer's 
income in Western New York this year 
will be rather better than for two or 
more vears just passed. This will be due 
primarily to ability to harvest crops with 
out the heavy losses from excessive rain- 
fall which have characterized the last 
two harvest seasons and also prices which 
on the whole are rather better especially 
for fruit. Yields are not above normal. 
Farmers have been able to sell a little 
wheat for cash. It looks now as if the 
hean crop would be safely horvested. 
Farly cabbage is bringing a fair price and 
this will give a little cash to pay school 
taxes and interest with. Canning crops 
especially tomatoes are apparently better 
than last year and although prices are 
lower, income may be rather better. 


No one who knows conditions here will 
this slight cur- 
incomes It 


he deceived, however, by 


rent improvement in farm 
will not be large. There are no unusually 
large crops and no abnormal prices 














Moreover, even if there were it would re- 
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Farm Situation Improving 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 
By M. C. BURRITT 


quire two or thre 
such years to recoup 
the losses of the past few seasons. The 
amount of overdue interest and taxes ang 
of accumulated debts, some of which 
may have been refunded in new obliga. 
tions would astonish the outsider who dig 
not know the situation. Improvements 
have been neglected. Costs remain high 
and there will be but small margins lef 
to reduce debts or make needed improve. 
ments. Western New York farmers as q 
whole are really in bad shape, although 
they are engaged in a type of agricuk 
ture based on land values both of which 
are essentially sound. 





Governments Relief in Lower 
Taxes 


What will be the eventual result, and 
what is the way out are questions which 
vitally concern all our citizens. I pere 
sonally have no faith in political remedies, 
All that government can do for us here 
is to avoid overloading us with taxes, 
see that the tax burden is equitably dis. 
tributed—which it is not now—and give 
us a fair chance with other citizens, 
Beyond this we must work out our own 
salvation. I believe that the basis of the 
solution of our problem is first, good 
farming on good land, temporarily 
abandoning the poorer lands and _ fields, 
Next each farmer must select one or 
more special crops or enterprises and push 
these to the limit. Lastly the closer we 
can get to the consumer the larger pro 
portion of the high prices he pays we will 
be able to ior ourselves.—Hilton, 
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Time to Fight Peach Borer 


T= season is here for the annual raid 

on the peach borer. Paradichloroe 
benzene is the material which is used so 
effectively against this pest which for a 
great many years made the life of the 
peach grower most miserable. At one 
time it was impossible to control the 


except by probing with a flexible 
wire in order to remove the offending in 
dividual. By me paradichloro- 
benzene it is now possible to eliminate the 
borer with little or no effort. 
Paradichlorobenzene is a fine white 
crystaline chemical that looks every bit 
like coarse sugar. It is placed in a small 
circle about the base of the tree after the 
grass, leaves and other derbis have been 
swept away. Fresh soil is then placed of 
top of the chemical and piled up in cone 
shape about the base of the tree. When 
the soil moisture comes in contact with 
the chemical a poisonous gas is given of 
that destroys the borers. The entomolo- 
gists say that those who use paradichloro 


borer 


ans of 


benzene need have no fear that it will 
injure their health. It is said however, 
that it should not be uscd on very young 


peach trees. The College of Agriculture 
has a bulletin on the subject and a post 
card should bring full instructions to thosé 
who are interested in using the remedy. 


A Question on Dried Berries 


Recently the market editor reccived 
an unsigned letter from a party in On 
tario County, N. Y., inquiring about the 
market. The 

dealers of berries are 
and not buying very 
dealers claiming that the 
old crop berries have not yet beet 
used up which it was said they paid 
too big a price. 

the hazard of some 
going to express the oj 
dried berry market is in 
rapid strides made by 
dustry have been part 
The modern housewife does not fancy 
fussing with dried berries when she caf 
twist off the top of a glass jar of appe 
tizing fruit. Furthermore the baking 
trades that once used vast quantities % 
dried berries find the canned produtt § 
very desirable. 4 


situation in the dried berry 
writer said that 
hanging back 
strongly, =" 

. 
criticism we are 
inion that the 
a sad way. The 
the canning im 
ially responsible 
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QUALITY fin? — 


ARD’S is a house of Low Prices. Ward’s 

Catalogue always offers lower than 
market prices—it always brings you the largest 
possible savings. But your Ward’s Catalogue 
offers you more than a saving in price. 

When you use your Ward Catalogue, when you 
order from Ward’s, you are certain of the great- 
est possible value at the price. You are sure of a 
heaping measure of quality—you are sure of a 
full dollar’s worth of value for every decllar. 


We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


We do not adulterate or skimp quality, to make a low 
price. We do not put cheap inner soles in a shoe to take 
ten cents off the price. We do not save in the weight of an 
automobile tire to meet low prices made on inferior tires. 
We try to sell only honest, reliable merchandise,—the 
kind of goods that will stand your inspection and use. 

It is easy to make low prices. It is easy to lower a 
price five cents or a quarter—by cutting quality! It, 
takes vast resources and skill to maintain quality and! 
quote low prices. 


Sixty Million Dollars in Cash 
Made Possible Ward’s Low Prices 


Your copy of Ward’s Catalogue brings you a saving 
made possible by buying in the largest possible quantities 
—and paying cash. Cash always buys cheapest. Goods 
bought by the dozen cost less than goods bought one at 
atime. We buy by the car load, by the train load and 
pay cash to secure low prices for you. Ward’s savings are 
therefore real savings. Ward’s maintains quality and 
secures low prices for you through the vast buying power 


then LOW PRICE 


of eight million customers. 


Use your Catalogue 
Save on Everything You Buy 


You may as well have the satisfaction of knowing that’ 
everything you buy will prove to be of reliable quality.’ 
You may as well get a heaping measure of value for 












- Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 
hours. That saves time. Besides, one of 


every dollar you spend. And you too may as well save peg oe ning Neng ° 
on the price of every article you buy. So use your Cata-’ Therefore, A FA FJ ulcer. = 
logue. Take full advantage of the savings and the satis- pe LF LPT 
faction that may just as well be yours. tory to send all your orders to Ward's, 
M { mer W; d EC 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth) 
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Your Stock is Safe 


Zine Insulated Behind Zinc Insulated Ameri- 


can, Royal, or Anthony Fences. 
a 
dmerican 


It means a lot to you to know that yourfences 
will holdand stand up forlong yearsof service. 
American Steel (@ Wire Company Fences are 
made of the right steel for the purpose — and 
protected with heavy uniform zinc insulation 
against rust. 

GUARANTEE 


With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence now made, of equal 
size wires and used underthe same conditions. 


Send for free booklet,“How Fences Increase 


Anthony 
Fences soeatnmaaninae 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Other Sales Offices: Chicago . NewYork . Boston . Cleveland . Worcester. Philadelphia . Pittsburgh 
Buffalo . Detroit . Cincinnati . Baltimore . Wilkes Barre . St. Louis . Kansas City . St. Paul 
Ox! ahoma City. Birm: ingham . Memphis . Dallas . Denver . Salt Lake City 
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And Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel 
RUST-RESISTING Galvanized 


' Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? For best protection from fire, 
storms and lightning, use metal roofing and sidir. g. 
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Big Cabbage Crop In Prospect 


Fruit and Canning Crops Show Shrinkage 


EW YORK’s crop of Danish cab- 

bage this year is forecast at 227,- 
900 tons, compared with 204,300 tons 
harvested last year and 153,300 tons in 
1925, according to crop estimates com- 
piled by R. L. Gillett agricultural sta- 
tistician of the New York State De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets. 


The Danish cabbage crop is the late 
fall and winter variety of the northern 
states and New York grows nearly two- 
thirds of the national crop. In com- 
menting on the crop prospects, R. L. 
Gillett writes, “The realization of the 
yields now in prospect depends upon 
the late planted part of the crop reach- 
ing maturity and growing conditions as 
good as usual during the remainder of 
the season. Part of the increased crop 
this season is due to the favorable grow- 
ing conditions and part to increased 
acreage. Club root has been reported 
as serious in some fields.” 


Wisconsin Crop Above 1926 

Wisconsin, the most important com- 
petitor of New York has prospects for 
a crop of 86,700 tons compared with 
78,700 tons last year and 76,600 in 1925. 

Of domestic or early shipping cab- 
bage, which ,is used so extensively in 
the manufacture of kraut and is now 
moving rapidly to market, there is an 
expected production of 135,500 tons in 
up-state New York. A year ago the 
domestic crop totalled 100,800 tons and 
135,100 tons in 1925. Ontario County, 
New York is the most important pro- 
ducing center of domestic cabbage and 
has within its confines several kraut 
factories said to be the largest in the 
world. 

The fruit crops of New York State 
suffered a still further decline in pros- 
pects during August, according to the 
state-federal crop report issued Sept. 
12, from the New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets. The 
apple crop is forecast at 15,675,000 bush- 
els which, with the exception of the 
light crops of 1919 and 1921 is the small- 


est crop since 1901. It compares with 
40,375,000 bushels last year, part of 
which were not harvested. With ex- 
pected Close utilization, the commercial 
part of the crop is placed at 3,036,000 
barrels, compared with 6,500,000 bar- 
rels which would have been available 


for sale as fresh fruit last year had there 
been a market for them. 

The continued development of scab, 
aphis and red-spider even in well spray- 
ed orchards throughout the state and 
a severe infestation of apple-and-thorn 
skeletoniger in unsprayed orchards in 
New 


eastern York, together with un- 
favorable weather during much of the 
season, are largely responsible for the 


discouraging conditions. Fruit which 
has not been damaged by disease or in- 
sect pests is developing good size. 
Eastern New York Better Off 
The 
the 


best prospects for apples are in 
Champlain and Hudson Valleys 


the state outside the commercial see, 
tions have very few apples compared 
with the over abundant supply last year, 

The Dutchess, Wealthy and other falj 
varieties of apples are showing up best, 
along with McIntosh and Northern Spy, 
while the major winter variety, Bald. 
win is light and Greenings are very 
scarce. 

The apple crop is very poor in nearly 
all sections east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, while the three Pacific Coast 
states have only two-thirds as many ag 
last year. The total United States ap- 
ple crop is only half as large as last 
year, or 123, 574,000 bushels in contrast 
to 245,460,000 bushels in 1926. 

The very light crop of 930,000 bushels 
of peaches in the state compares with 
2,300,000 a year ago; pears 1,828,000 
bushels this year and 2,088,000 bushels 
last year; grapes 59,360 tons this year 
and 106,700 tons last.—R. L. Gillett. 

The forecasts for production of two 
of the major canning crops, tomatoes 
and sweet corn, declined during August 
because of unfavorable growing con- 
ditions, both in New York and in other 
sections of the United States, according 
to a state-federal report issued from 
the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets. 

Tomatoes for canning in New York 
now promise 68,500 tons compafed with 
49,200 tons last year. The United 
States crop of 1,027,200 tons is slightly 
above 998,100 tons in 1926. 

Sweet corn, on a reduced acreage may 
yield 32,500 tons, or slightly half of last 
year’s production of 60,300 tons. For 
the entire United States, 395,500 tons 
are in prospect compared with 803,000 
tons last year. These crops are both 
subject to the possibility of serious in- 
jury by frosts should these come as 
early as sometimes happens. 


Crop Conditions in A. A. 
Territory 


In New York pastures and haylands 
are still good to extra good, although 
there are some sections in which they 
are getting short and dry. In Pennsyl- 
vania these crops are good. In New 
Jersey good to very good. Hay is all 
gathered, but the second growth is com- 


ing fine. All other forage crops in 
these states range from fair to good. 
Corn in New York is getting along 


good now and ranges all the way from 
poor to good, but it still requires ap- 
proximately three weeks of good grow- 
ing weather. In Pennsylvania corn is 
from bad to good, rather spotted, most 
of it must still have four weeks of good 
growing weather to mature. In New 
Jersey it is getting along fine and pro- 
mises a very good crop, although it is 
still a little late. Garden truck in New 
York continues more or less spotted, 
ranging all the way from poor to good. 
It is a little late. In Pennsylvania gar- 
den truck is generally good. In New 
Jersey it also generally good, al- 
though some sections have had too 
much rain and considerable of it was 
lost. Grapes and other fruits in New 
York are as a whole a light crop. In 


1s 








where fair crops are ¢ xpected. The pe nnsylvania fruit as a whole is poor, 
crop is light in the main apple belt although peaches in some sections are a 

along Lake Ontario while the parts of (Continued on page 27) 

ONION CROP FORECAST—SEPT. 12, 1927 
1s Reported by the New York State Dept. of Agr. and Markets 
Acreage Yield per acre Production 
Indi- Forecast 
cated 1926 1927 
1926 1927 1926 1927 (000 eae 
Bu. Bu. Bu. 

GOMPOTMER cocsscascccecss 6,250 5,800 285 342 1,781 1, O84 
Colorado eevee et TT er 3,700 4,300 275 300 1,081 1,290 
PGMRO ccccccnccsesccnceses 950 1,900 290 475 276 902 
SUUEMOIS 2. cccccccccscscceses 670 670 250 247 168 165 
OGIMMA 2. ccccccccccceccecs 9,200 9,200 362 350 3,330 3,220 
towa, N. Dist ecccccess 1,600 1,470 300 272 480 400 
Massachusetts ........+55: 4,420 4,580 395 300 1,746 1374 
Michigan ...... eccccceces 3,37 3,100 381 280 1,284 868 
Minnesota ....cccessccess- 1,870 2,220 282 312 527 693 
New York ...... 6606660000 7,580 8.460 360 360 2.729 3,046 
GN cccvncce csececescucusmee 7,000 258 338 1,367 2,366 
Oregon aanncese eccscee 1,130 850 317 300 358 255 
Pennsylvania ......- sacs ae 180 275 296 50 53 
Rta ccccccce Se, 900 410 361 328 325 
Wisconsin ........+6 onecses 1,180 1,120 290 316 342 354 
TATA 48.200 51,750 327 334 15,784 17,295 
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| $15,000 in cash prizes 
or a slogan about WOOD 
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‘Read the fascinating story of Nature’s most friendly and useful material. 
Know more about its beauty, durability and economy. Learn the truth about 
America’s vast and permanent supply of timber. Then send ys your slogan! 


This message may mean $5,000 added to 
your bank account. And remember that 
these slogan contest prizes are seldom won 
by professional writers or technical ex- 
perts. Nearly always the winners are peo- 
ple who never expected to win. So do not 
skip anything—not one word. 


Spa No timber shortage 
47] Almost everyone has been 

A induced to believe that this 
country is confronted by an 
A acute shortage of timber. 
This is not true. 

In fact, Col. William B. 
Greeley, U. S. Forester, 
urges the nation to “Use wood, and 
conserve the forests.” For timber is a 
crop. It needs to be cut when ripe. 
Failure to'do so means waste. 

There is enough standing timber in 
the United States today to build a new 
six-room house for every family in this 
country, Canada, South America, all of 
Europe and the entire British Empire! 
And the additional lumber supplied by 
the yearly growth of standing trees would 
build a continuous row of these houses 
along both sides of a street reaching 
from New York to San Francisco. 

These are not “opinions” —but facts 
backed up by extensive investigations 
and published reports of the United 
States Forest Service. 


Better lumber than ever 
Not only plenty of lumber—but Jeter 
lumber! Today, American Lumber 
Standards, adopted by the industry 
and endorsed by the U.S. Government, 
give the purchaser protection he never 
had before. 

Universal adoption of reliable stand- 
ards has won for the Lumber Industry 
high praise from Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover. 


Wood built America 
Without wood there could have been 
no America! 

Stout wooden ships brought thesettlers 
of America across the wide stretches of 
the stormy Atlantic. Wood sheltered 
them in sturdy log cabins and wood 
housed their descendants in colonial 
mansions—many of which endure today. 

Throughout the Thirteen Colonies 
wood built the homes, the churches, 
the town halls, the schools. Wood built 






the wharves, the warehouses, the stock- 
ades, the barns, the corn cribs, the 
bridges. 

Later, the Forty-Niners battled their 
way over the long cruel trail to Califor- 
nia in covered wagons made of wood. 
On ties of wood the railroads advanced 
unceasingly, West, East, North and 
South. 


Uses constantly increasing 
Twenty years ago there were less than 
2600 commercial and industrial uses for 
wood. Today there are more than 4500, 
Radio alone uses more lumber than 
some states use for buildings. 

From the staunch timbers in mine 
shafts to the buoyant strength of Lind- 
bergh’s immortal plane, wood serves 
mankind in countless and ever-increas- 
ing ways. 

Wood endures 
The oldest and most beautiful homes 
in America are houses built of wood. 
Many of them stand today, as sound 
in timber and beam,-and as Jivadle, as 
they were before the Revolution. 

Wood endures—and the supply is en- 
during. For it is the only one of our 
natural resources that grows. The mine 
becomes a gaping hole—the forest for- 
ever renews. 


Wood is beautiful 


Wood possesses a pleasing natural beau- 
ty of grain and texture that mellows 
and deepens with age and defies imi- 
tation. 

Wood can be fashioned and carved and 
fitted into-thousands of charming designs. 

And surely it is significant that the 
American architect prefers lumber for 
his own home! 


Wood is friendly 


Of all materials there is none so friendly, 
with such a sense of human companion- 
ship, as wood. Wood is warm and alive 
to the touch. The handle of a tool, the 
steering wheel of your car, the arm of 
your chair, the bowl of your pipe—you 
like the feel of them because they are 


‘wood. 


Wood is economicar 
Wood is stronger, pound for pound, 
than any other material. It is easily 
and cheaply fitted to special forms for 
special needs. 


r---- 








«Its moderate cost is due today, in no 


small measure, to the elimination of 
waste. There is a grade of lumber for 
every purpose, a right wood for every, 


need. 
“ | * 


To inspire renewed and greater appre 
ciation of wood, and to make more 
widely known its almost endless variety 
of uses, manufacturers of American 
Standard Lumber in the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association are pre- 
paring an extensive educational cam- 
paign. The first thing the Association 
wants is a “slogan.”’ Send your coupon 
now! 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
Manufacturers of American Standard Lumber 





This free Booklet may méan 


$5,000 fo you 


Send today! 


Mail coupon below and booklet will be sent you 
postpaid. It contains the Official Blank on Which 
Your Slogan Must Be Submitted. 

This may mean $5,000.00 added to your bank 
account. So mail your coupon right now. 


First Prize . ; « .~ $5,000 

Second Prize ... 2, 

Third Prize . e e« @ 1,000 

Four Prizes (each) . 

Fifty Prizes(each) . 100 
Total, $15,000 














In case of tie, the full price 
will be paid to each tying 
contestant. 





National Lumber Manufacturers 








g Association * 
P. O. Box 811, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen:—I want to enter your $15,000 Prize Slogan 
Contest. Please send me free copy of your booklet, “The 
Story of Wood,’’ so that I may qualify. 
Name 4 
Street. 2 
R. F. D., Town or City t 








_Seguamgamapengennges cee 
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BACK IN THE BARN 


.... for another winter 


ASTURE will soon be gone and your cows back in stanchions 
for another long season of heavy grain feeding. 


Milk prices are higher and will be higher still before long... . some 
of your cows have freshened and are starting off on a new lacta- 
tion period, milking heavily just now....a good combination of 
factors for profits .... the time of all times to feed well, to hit 
upon the ration you will want to feed all winter. 


The protein basis of your ration is the profitable part. 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


furnishes highly digestible and productive protein economically. 
DIAMOND has at least 40°% crude protein, over 80% total digesti- 
ble nutrients, and not more than 4% fibre. Compare this analysis 
with other protein feeds, and then build your ration on DIAMOND 
this Fall and Winter. It’s the logical way 
to keep your milk checks much higher than 
your feed bills. 


We have several good formulas, showing 
how to feed DIAMOND with homegrown 
grains and other feeds. These formulas will 
be sent to you free. Just write: 
Ration Service Dept. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place New York City 























Dry Skim Milk 


, Do you know that you can 
get even better results in 
raising calves by feeding Dry 
Skim Milk instead of Fresh 
Milk? This is of Double 


Value when you consider it 








enables you to mai 
your whole milk. 
Send Coupon for Full Information 
Dairymen’s League Co-op. Ass'n, Inc. 
120 West 42nd St. Nan = ee EE 
Production Dept. A, 
New York City 7. 


rl i free bulletin and 
rices on Dry Skim Milk 
without charge or obligation 


Disinfecting the Cow Barn.:|. 
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Cleaning Up After the T B Test Has Been Made 


Following the removal of the reacting 
animals from the premises, the barns and 
premises must be subjected to a thorough 
cleaning and disinfection. 

The rules given below will aid the 
owner in preparing his premises for dis- 
infection: 

Before beginning to disinfect, the stable 
should be thoroughly cleaned by sweeping 
down all cobwebs, sweeping up dust and 
rubbish and removing same. All accumula- 
tions of dirt should be scraped from the 
mangers and stanchions and all manure 
hauled away and the barnyard should be 
cleaned out and scraped. The woodwork, 
mangers, stanchions, floor and side walls 
should then be scrubbed, using a hot soda 
solution. The entire surface of the floors, 
side walls, ceilings, stanchions, etc., should 
be sprayed with the disinfectant, forcing 
the solution in all the crevices. All forks, 
brooms, shovels and other utensils used 
around the affected animals should be im- 
mersed or washed with the disinfectant 
solution. The watering trough and any 
feeding boxes and racks should be thor- 
oughly disinfected. 

The amount of disinfectant solution 
necessary to thoroughly disinfect a stable 
is one gallon of solution to each 10 square 
feet of floor space. This allows sufficient 
solution for the side walls and the ceiling, 
efc. For instance, a_ stable 50 feet long 
and 30 feet wide would require 75 gallons 
of mixed solution. (Other stables in pro- 
portion.) After disinfection is completed, 
the mangers should be rinsed out with 
clean water before returning the cattle. 


Permitted Disinfectants 


(a) Cresol Compound, U. S. P. This 
material to be used at a dilution of not 
less than I pint in each 4 gallons of water, 
or 1% gallons in each 50-gallon barrel of 
water. 

(b) A permitted saponified cresol solu- 
tion. These materials to be used at a dilu- 
tion of not less than 1 pint in each 4 gal- 
lons of water, or 1% gallons in each 50- 
gallon barrel of water. 

(c) Liquefied Phenol (liquified carbolic 
acid). This material to be used at a dilu- 
tion of not less than 1 pint to each 2% 
gallons of water or 21-2 gallons in each 
50 gallon barrel of water 

Note: Should none of the products 
listed above be available, it will be per- 
missible to use any of the permitted “coal 
tar disinfectants” at a dilution of not less 
than 1 pint to each 4 gallons of water, 
or 1% gallons of water. Note list of 
permitted disinfectants. 

In organized counties the disinfection is 
done with a power sprayer owned or rented 
by the county and manned by a competent 


layman. The work must be either supere 
vised or inspected by the testing veterj. 
narian and a report, signed by both the 
owner and the person who supervised og 
inspected the work, filed with the Depart. 
ment at Albany. Indemnity is not paid 
until this has been complied with. 
Orchard Sprayer Useful 

The most practical method of applying 
disinfectant is by means of a strong spray 
pump such as orchardists use. <A brush 
can not reach the dangerous crevices. Live 
steam also may be used. The odor of the 
disinfectant may be objectionable if it is 
imparted to the milk. After saturation 
with disinfectant, the interior may be 
washed again, using water. Milk should 
be removed from the stable immediately 
after milking each cow. Corrosive sube 
limate is odorless and accordingly less ob. 
jectionable, but on account of its corrosive 
properties and the persistance of the mer- 
curial dust after the water evaporates, 
mercurial poisoning may ensue, and its 
use is no longer recommended. The clean- 
ing and use of disinfectants in the abovee 
described methods is efficient in disinfect- 
ing against tuberculosis, contagious abore 
tion, and for many other of the com- 
municable diseases affecting farm animals, 

Disinfection should be practiced im- 
mediately following the discovery of a 
communicable disease in the vicinity of or 
upon the premises, and as a matter of pre 
caution should be done once or twice 
yearly. The yard, fencing, and outbuild- 
ings occasionally occupied by animals 
should likewise be disinfected with an ape 
proved disinfectant. Disinfection of stables 
can not be considered complete until that 
portion occupied by horses and the wagon 
shed in the stable is also disinfected. After 
all surfaces in the stable and fencing have 
dried, it is a good plan to use whitewash, 
to each gallon of which 4 ounces (one- 
quarter pound) of chloride of lime is 
added. 

It is very important that a liberal supe 
ply of fresh air and sunlight be provided 
for the stables through chutes or ventilat- 
ing shafts, and a_ sufficient number of 
windows of suitable size, thus avoiding 
foul air and dampness. Ideal conditions 
are provided by about 1,000 cubic feet of 
air space and 4 square feet of glass fot 
each animal weighing 800 pounds or over, 





How Tuberculosis Spreads 


Tuberculosis is a disease caused by bace 
teria and is spread from one animal to 
another and from one herd to another in 
one of the following ways: 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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HOLSTEIN COW SUCCESSFULLY DEFENDS HER BUTTERFAT 
CHAMPIONSHIP IN 3-DAY CONTEST 


K. M. D. K. S. Colantha, a purbred Holstein cow successfully defended her title 
as champion butterfat producer of the New York State Fair at Syracuse when, in come 
petition with another Holstein, an Ayrshire, a Jersey and two Shorthorns, she pres 
duced 6.96 pounds of butterfat in a three-day contest Just ended. 

Colantha, who is owned by Harry Yates of Orchard Park, N. Y., won her champion- 
ship in this contest last year when she was awarded the $1,000 trophy offered by the 
Alasa Milking Shorthorn Farms for the highest butterfat producing contestant. 

The test period was seventy-two hours and was conducted during the state fair on 
the fair grounds, During this time Colantha produced 214.2 pounds of milk containing 
6.96 pounds of butterfat. Second place was won by another Holstein, Lauderdale we 
becca Champion, owned by H. V. Bump, . eamieetes N. Y., with a production of 6 
ounds of butterfat from 149 pounds of milk. 

- Colantha is well known to New York dairymen as one of the State’s 1,000 pound 
butterfat producers having produced under test 1,168 pounds of butterfat In 365 day® 
She was entered in the contest by F. M. Nichols herd manager of the Yates Farms. 
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First, bacteria or germs discharged from 
the mouth and nose are coughed up and 
are spread over the food or discharged 
into the drinking water. 

Second, bacteria are discharged from the 
digestive system of the animal and may 
contaminate bedding or feed and may 
infect other cattle or hogs which have 
access to manure piles. 

Third, the udder may be infected with 
tuberculosis, in which case the bacteria 
may be found in the milk at the time of 
milking or the bacteria may get into the 
milk from bedding or other dirt. 

Fourth, watering troughs are a source 
of infection, as well as streams which 
run from one farm to another. 

Fifth, showing cattle at fairs where un- 
tested animals are exhibited may result in 
contact and the spread of the disease. 

Sixth, while poorly ventilated and lighted 
stables are not a direct cause of the disease, 
they contribute to its spread, due to the 
fact that the bacteria lives much longer 
under such conditions than they do in 
barns properly ventilated and lighted. 

Seventh, the purchase of untested 
animals is always a source of danger in 
that they may have the disease and in- 
troduce it into a healthy herd. 


America Sends Cattle to Near 


East 
pose young America to 


SHIPMENT of 
cattle of 
Greece was sent out by the Near East 
Relief on September 6. They will be 
placed in the orphanage farm school at 
Syra where there are 1800 orphan chil- 
dren receiving farm training, and in the 
agricultural throughout 
The shipment consists of Jerseys, Guern- 
seys, Brown Holstein and Red 
Polled. They were donated by Clarence 
W. Barron, E. T. Meridith, Marshall 
Field, Warren Kinney, Arthur C. Cobb, 


15 of the choicest 


Greece. 


schools 


Swiss, 








Wife Of Old Contributor Dies 


Sarah R. K. Schock, of Harrisburg, 
Pa. wife of Oliver D. Schock, the 
regular writer ior many years of 
“Eastern Pennsylvania Notes”, en- 











tered into eternal rest, September 5, 
1927. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., E. A. Moore, 
W. H. Minor, W. W. Fry, W. A. 
Reynolds and others and were from the 


some of their 
high as $25,000 


highest productive stock, 
grandsires had 
to $40,000. 

The entire cost of assembling and send- 
ing this fine herd of young cattle to Greece 
was borne by Mr. Era Kcehaya, the Vice 
Chairman and Greek representative of the 
Near East Relief Agricultural Advisory 
Committee of which Senator Arthur Cap- 
per is Chairman. Mr. Kehaya has de- 
voted $100,000 to advance agriculture in 
Greece. Professor Morgan of Columbia 
University Agricultural Department has 
Spent the summer at Mr. Kehaya’s ex- 
pense making a survey of Greece, and 
these cattle are placed under his direc- 
tion. They will contribute greatly to the 
up-building of the (scrub) native herds. 

With the cattle will be given instruc- 
tions as to breeding, feeding and combat- 
ing disease. This is a part of the pro- 
gram of education and agricultural train- 
ing set in foot for the boys of the Near 
East Relief and to help the country. Re- 
cently a shipment of the best strains of 
poultry in America and the best hogs 
were made. 


s< Id as 





Striking Truck Drivers Tie Up 
the Market 


(Continued from page 3) 


hold up consignments until the skies 
cleared. However, it was so unexpected 
that it caught a creat many flatfooted 
and they were the losers. It is said 
that the strike which came so unexpect- 
edly was one of the worse that the 
trade has experienced although it only 
lasted for about a day and a half. 
The strike and all the factors sur- 
founding it serves as an excellent illus- 
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cars Nash ever builk 


The great POWER of these new 
Nash models will be a revelation 


to you. 


They “pull” the steepest grades or 
the heaviest, going with absolutely 
amazing ease and smoothness. 


For there’s EXTRA power engi- 
neered into every Nash motor. They 
have the extra efficiency of the 
STRAIGHT LINE drive so that Nash 
power flows directly from the engine 
to the rear axle in a straight line. 


They take hills or mud without a 
note of strain — without the least of 


laboring. 


Come DRIVE one of the new Nash 
models. Test out the QUANTITY 


of its power as well as the QUALITY. 


The newly-refined 7-bearing motors 


give Nash the world’s smoothest 


range of use. 


And they’re 


power-flow throughout the whole 


All crankshafts are balanced inte- 
grally with clutch and flywheel to 
make the new Nash the smoothest; 
“sweetest” car you ever drove. 


the EASIEST riding, 


easiest steering cars you ever handled 
with their new secret process alloy- 
steel springs and newly improved 
steering mechanism. 


New LOWER prices make these new 


the market. 


models the GREATEST values on 
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tration of one of the causes of the large 
spread that exists between the price 
the farmer receives for his produce and 
what the consumer ultimately pays. 
There are the truck drivers. Their basic 
wage is now $45 a week, with extra pay 
for overtime, which sometimes brings 
their weekly wage higher. Their work 
is far from easy. They have not only 
long hours but unusual hours for they 
start work shortly after midnight. In 
addition to truck drivers there is a 
whole corps of other workers to take 
into consideration. There are the lug- 
gers, handlers, sorters and so on, who 
have to be paid and who have to get 
at least a living wage. Somebody has 
to stand the expense of this handling 
and it is simply adding on to the price 
the receiver or jobber charges the re- 
tailer. Once the retailer gets the pro- 
duce he has his trucking and delivery 
charges to add as well as a certain 
amount of wages. 

Aside from the manual labor let us 
consider another factor that was vital 


in this strike situation. The boss truck- 
men, who hire the trucking drivers, rent 
their trucks to the fruit and produce 
dealers. These trucks haul fruit and 
vegetables from the receiving terminals 
to the stores or from the stores to the 
places of business of retailer or job- 
bers. Only those who have taken ad- 
vantage of the farm bureau marketing 
trips and those who have been in New 
York City markets can appreciate what 
congestion means. At times the traffic 
tangles are so bad that trucks are de- 
layed for hours. Naturally that is go- 
ing to increase the cost of distribution. 

Not long ago there was a meeting of 
representatives of farmers, railroads, 
commission men and receivers of fresh 
fruits and vegetables for the purpose of 
trying to find out how the cost of dis- 
tribution can be reduced. One of the 
prominent men in the wholesale pro- 
duce trade said that on the very day 
previous to the meeting one of his 
trucks had gone down to the piers on 
West Street to get a load of apples. 


This man’s store was hardly more than 
4 city blocks from the pier. However, 
the truck that was detailed was able to 
make only one trip in the morning and 
one in the afternoon. The congestion 
not only in the streets but about the 
piers tied up the truck for all those 
hours. The overhead and:the engines 
in the truck were about the only things 
that were moving. 

The situation is not an easy one to 
solve. As you look over the situation 
walking through the market you might 
think it is not such a big job to unravel 
the tangle. However, the best brains in 
the distributing business have been on 
the problem but thus far there seems to 
be no way of relieving the perfect tan- 
gle. It is one of New York’s biggest 
problems and is contributing its bit to 
the cost of living. 





Most vegetables keep best at a tems 
perature of 35 to 40 degrees Fahrenheit 
ina well-ventilated storage room. 
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Don't-Trust 
Your Joythan=s a 


Market men and con- 
sumers are insisting on uni- 
P form color, now-a-days, and 
no real dairyman can afford to 
trust to luck any more. Keep 
your butter always that golden 
June shade, which brings top 
prices, by using Dandelion But- 
ter color. All large creameries 
have used it for years. It meets 
all State and National Food 
Laws. It’s harmless, tasteless 
and will not color Buttermilk. 
Large bottles cost 
only 35e at all drug 
and grocery stores. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Inc. 
Barlington, Vermont 



























































MILK PRICES 


freely predicted that this year we would 


American Agriculturist, October 1, 1927 


the 13th which were quoted a week ago, 


| Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


HE following are the October* 
prices for milk in the dasic zone 
| of 201-210 miles from New York City. 

Dairymens League prices are based 
jon milk testing 3.5%. Sheffield on the 
| basis of 3%. 


*Sheffields October price was not avail- 


abie at time of going to press so we are 
| quoting their September price. 
| ——— Dairymen’s Sheffield 
League Producers 

;1 Fluid Milk $3.37 $3.22 
2 Fluid Cream .. 2.05 
2A Fluid Cream .. 2.36 
28 Cond. milk 

Soft Cheese .... 2.61 
3 Evap. Cond, 

Milk Powder 

Hard Cheese 2.35 2.00 


4 Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
putter ano American cheese. 


The Class 1 Lea gue price for October, 
| 1926 was $3.10 for 3.55 miik, and Sheffield’s 
$2.95 for 3%. 





ithe above prices im each class are not 
the fina: prices the tarme: receives. Ihe 
fina: price received trom the dealer is the 
; result of the weighted average. 
Once Used Second-hand Interstate Producers 
me, EGG —_ Flat The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
f and ( rs tor F| sociation (Philadeiphia Price Plan), 
t Pe and 1 c announce the receiving station prices or 
Bory ore Hampers, Basket the orice to the farmer 1m the 201 te 210 
nor Rae! — mile zone from Philadelphia tor 3% 
Second-hand Flats, Fil milk 1s $2.54. A year ago the price in 
EMPTY pacnann mee on this zone was $2.19 In the 101 to 110 
Dept. A. 89 Waterbury St. Broodlyn, w. vy. J. ™le-zone, the price is $264. The 
| August surplus price for 3% milk is re- 
ported as $1.57 per cwt. for Class 1. 
FANCY BUTTER SCARCE AND 
. ° HIGHER 
Live Poultry Shippers [| creamery “ Sept. 21, 
SHIP FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE |/SAUTEO Sept. 20 Sept. 18 = 
on the following dates | ‘¢ A ‘ 
October 3d. to 7th, anahaetee. — — . pte 2-48 46 “40; ? p-4 aa 
Heavy good broilers and fow!ls wanted. | ap lh alg 39 -46 38! 544i 5 38 4745 ” 
BERMAN & BAEDECKER, INC., Lower G's .. ies FT BO Merv 
West Washington Mkt. New York City. | The butter market has been experi- 
encing a real shortage of fancy fresh 
| creamery stock and as a = ~—, 
AS Ete. — Sma consignment from rice of 92 score have advanced 1]1%c 
Vira Eggs, = , — ea at Over (nese Gr mst Ween Lower grades 
= ~ Pe print By og wabbea) ~~ yw} have not shown quit marked an in 
next ease. 2ENITW BUTTER & EGG CO.. | crease although they ha gained a full 
17© Owane St.. New York. W. ¥ | cent rhe shortage was more or less 
looked for because a weck ago advices 
HELP WANTED | fr m the a t indicated that the make 
vas rapidly shrinking. It is now said 
; M \ i J bn. § be fully 10% under what it was a 
a : ‘ * Y ) ye r apo Phe severe hot wave that the 
1 ‘ ' experienced last week had a very 
‘ Poultry ‘ ] i t on product At the 
~~ nv ie by : re " 1as been very active 
; BOX ; c/o An r j the Metropolitan district 
turist | ¢ imption ha been unusually 
ae 1 for some time although the recent 
% “ . rdvanece hav been passed on to 
FOR SALE retail trad Current needs have 
NY MI o acute that the supplies of fresh 
t ry butter have been insufficient 
: rT . a 1 result a la cl it in the 
a en. Sic | le has’ been compelled to resort 
BIR GE KINNE, 133 Longview Ave., White t tocks. Were it not for the 
PI N. Y | Id holding at t] present 
= — ——< ould b ; riou ituation 
FARMS FOR SAL |CHEESE MARKET HOLDS FIRM 
STATE Sept. 21, 
Strout’ s New: Fall Bargains FLATS Sept. 20 Sept. 13 1926 
Farms, Harvested Crops, Stock & Tools Eresh Fancy ...26-27 26 -27 24-25 
Fresh Av’'ge 22' 2-23 
‘ t t ff In Held Fan 26-28 27! >-28 me 
B . Held Av’ge . - — _ 
> with | | ‘ lding firm 
t l ] t are becom 
rr , ‘ 1 little more cor n which might 
t & r t! in t 1 ck or two 
; , : we V inother ad in prices 
viding pr nt ¢ tions prevail 
-. I g the middle of September there 
’ $21: , > , vas a marked shrinl e in the make 
‘ ; . 2 STROUT “AC ENCY. 2 R W th New York State due prit rily to the 
Ay New York City F hin ’ nereased demand for market milk. 
SE es - ;} FANCY EGGS REACH LAST 
| YEAR'S PRICE LEVEL 
Have a Mock Trial in'|3s372° ay 
ave a oc Ylai in | WHITE Sept. 20 Sept. 13° 1926 
~ }Selected Extras 58-60 54-56 57-60 
Your Grange |Av’ge Extras . 53-56 49-52 55-56 
Extra Firsts ....... 46-51 43-47 48-54 
Send to us for an outline of the ee os paierbesti 33.48 rar 
trial of a prominent farmer for rob- DOE cidacceadeead 37-46 37-40 36-44 
bing the soil or for an outline of | | PEWees ------ +. eee: 27-30 27-30 34-35 
the trial of the tramp stump. —— ns 5-52 44-48 52-57 
Either outline will help you put on | Gathered . 35-44 34-42 35-50 
an entertaining, instructive program. || At last top quality nearby hennery 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST | wl ‘tes have reached the level of last 
461-4th Ave., New York City | yea ar’s prices Tt has been lone hard 
" hf ry “se sant 











see lower prices than a year ago. How- 
ever we expressed the opinion sometime 
ago that the outlook for the egg deal 
was fair in spite of the heavy into-stor- 
age movement. 

The sharp advance has prevailed only 
in the better qualities, although even 


“firsts” advanced 3c over last week’s 
quotations, however they are still 3c 
under prices of a year ago. The same 
holds true for the better qualities of 


gathereds. Pullets and pewees show no 
improvement and gathered browns and 
mixed colors are only a shade better. 
The finer lots of hennery browns have 
advanced quite Sharply, the fancier 
marks gaining 5c over those of a week 
ago. However, we are still considera- 
bly below last year’s level. Brown eggs 
this year have been-dragging behind the 
white market more than is usually the 
case. 

There was quite 
market last 


a flutter in the egg 
week. An error was made 
in the cold storage reports involving 
184,000 cases. It had the effect of tem- 
porarily putting a slight damper on the 
future market but did not effect the 
spot market here in New York. 


There has been considerable inquiry 
concerning the new egg grades. These 
new regulations do not concern those 


who ship to wholesalers. The rules only 


apply to those who sell to consumers, 
and wholesalers and jobbers who sell 
to retailers. 
EASIER TREND IN LIVE 
POULTRY 
FOWLS Sept. 21, 
Sept. 20 Sept. 13 1926 
Sotered ceccccceces —- 27-30 28-31 
Leghorn ...csceees _--- 19-21 20.22 
BROILERS 
Colored ...cecevees _-- 29-31 20-27 
R.OQROP cocccccccs —-— 22-27 -20 
DUCKS, Nearby ....—-— 23-26 28-32 
At this writing, September 21st, there 


seems to be a little easier trend in the 
live poultry market. This may be gath- 
ered from the fact that advices and list- 
ings for the week ending September 24 
totalled 380 freight carloads of live 
poultry. No matter how you look at it, 


that is a pile of fowls and chickens and 
it takes a pretty good distributing sys- 
fair 


tem to move them out at a price. 
There is go question but what this 
quantity is beyond the needs of the 
trade at the moment and consequently 


it is natural that prices would have an 
easier trend. However, fowls are 
ing fairly well, experiencing more 
ity than chickens, which are 
slowly. It is said that chick 
shaded a little and offerings 
cleared freely. Leghorn fowls appear to 
have a steady outlook while Leghorn 
chickens are in free supply and it 
that will work a_ shad 
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the Jewish Day of 
market days will 
Shipments 
they arrive not later 
the 4th. All prime 


specially spring chickens 





best 


nd 4. 


shou'd 


stock wanted, « 
and roosters. 

October 11 
of T abs e Ie Be 
for this holiday will be 
There may be some trading on the 
but it would be better to have 
hand in New York the 
fowls, ducks and fat geese are 
in greatest demand. 

The Feast of Lz 
19 and 20, calls for prime 
try of all kinds. The best market days 
will be October 14 and 17. If shippers 
are well located they can time their ship 
ments just so that they will get in her« 
on the morning of the 17th when trad- 
ing should be good. 


POTATOES EASY. THEN 


and 12 is the 
The best 


Jewish Feast 
marekt dav 
October y & 

8th 
stock on 

7th. Fat 
generally 


on 


it liday, October 
quality poul- 
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STRENGTHEN 
MAINE Sept. 21, 
Sept. 20 Sept. 13 1927 
150 Ib. sack $2.50-2.75 2.00-2.50 3.60-3.75 
Bulk, 180 Ibs 3.00-3.25 2.75-3.25 4.00-4.25 
LONG ISLAND 
150 Ib. sack 3.25-3.75 3.50-4.00 4.00-4.50 
Bulk, 180 Ibs. 3.90-4.15 3.85-4.35 4.50-5.00 
JERSEY 
150 Ib. sack 3.25-3.50 3.25-3.75 3.50-3.75 
Tt pDpears that th prices existing on 


were somewhat strained and higher than 
justified for on the 14th, $4 for top 
marks was unattainable and the trade 
retreated for $3.75. An easier feeling 
prevailed for a while but gradually the 
skies cleared and this week the situa- 
tion is firm and if this continues we 
would not be surprised to see the price 
back again on a little higher level. 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 


FUTURES Sept. 21, 
(At Chicago) ept. 20 Sept. 13 1927 
Wheat (Dec.) ..... 1.30% 1.315, 1.287% 
Corn (Dec.) 1.0254 .955¢ -795 
DOOD. GEOR) cvccsccs i 487, ~= .5 08 4234 
CASH GRAINS 
«At New York) 
Wheat, No. 2 Red 1.41% 1.415, 1.47'5 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. 1.1744 = 1.10'2 +9234 
Gates, Ne. 2 ......... 58/2 .56 51's 
FEEDS Sep 18, 
(At Ruffalo) Sept. 17 Sept. 10 “iene 
i Me MEE. 37.00 37.00 31.00 
SP BUEN ccccccsesd 28.50 29.00 25.25 
eh Ee 32.00 33.00 27.c0 
St>ndd Mids ......30.00 34.50 26.25 
Soft W. Mids 41.00 42.00 32.00 
Flour Mids ....... 40.00 41.00 32.00 
 - aera 48 CO 49.00 37.50 
Wh. Hominy ......42.00 41.50 34.25 
Yel. Hominy ...... 40.00 41.00 33.50 
Corn Meal ....cccs. 39.C0 44.50 24.50 
Gluten Feed ........39.00 39.00 35.75 
G'uten Meal ....... 48.00 48.00 45.75 
36% S. Meal 39.50 42.50 32.00 
41% Cc. S. Meal ....42.50 45.50 34.50 
43% C. S. Meal 44.00 47.50 36.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
BPO vbncccseccenctx 47.00 47.00 45.00 
The above quotations are those of the tocat 
Buffalo market and are F. O. B. Buifal They 
are reported wm the weekly letter of the N. Y, 
State Dept. of Aare. and Markets. 


HAY MARKET SLIPS 


The hay market has slipped back fol- 
lowing free supplies and dull trading. 
The market weakened more perceptibly 
in the lower grades than it did in No. 
1 and 2 stock. Rye straw on the other 
hand is scarcer and has reversed order 
and is being quoted at $24, straw 
$13. 


oats 


FANCY APPLES SELLING 


Fancy apples are selling in an active 
market, the demand being good for 
fanev stock, ‘ially for well graded 
marks. As is always the poor and 
ordinary qualitics and small sized are 
dragging along at irregular rate 


espncc 


case 





Market Reports Daily by Radio 


Up-to-the-minute market informa- 
tion and prices are broadcast daily for 
your benefit by American Agriculturist 
cooperating with the New York State 
and Federal Departments of Agriculture, 
through station WEAF. The reports 
are broadcast at 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 
Standard time (12:00 to 12:15 new 


time). 











McIntosh heads the list with good to 


fancy stock at $2 to $3, poor to average 
from 75¢ to $1.75 The best Delicious 
are selling for $2.75. Gravenstcins from 
$1 to $2. Greenings $1 to $2.50, Twenty 
Ounce $1 to $2.25, Wolf River $1.25 to 
$2.25. 
MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 

Live calves, especially from nearby, 
have not been over plentiful and_ prices 
have advanced 50e¢ over last week 

Lambs weakened a bit and the best they 
did on the 20th was $14.50 with an oc- 
casional 10c¢ premium for some particularly 
fine stock. This renresents about a $l 
drop from prices of a week ago. Most 
of the stock sold for ardund $14 

Licht to medium hogs have heen selling 
anvwhere from $11.50 to $12.25; heavier 
weiehts lower 

Prime steers have advanced. On the 
2th thev were selling from as high as 
$13.25 although this was a little extreme 
and on particularly choice stec! The 
average best was from $12 to $12. 5 

ares bulls generally sold aren ea $7 
with light to medinm stock from $5 to $6 


depending on quality and condition. Heavy 


cows sold up as high as $8 but most : 
the arrivals came around the $6.50 to $7 


mark. 

Country dressed veals have met a much 
better market condition althouch the de- 
mand jis still more or quiet. Fx- 
tremelv choice stock has brought up to 25¢ 
a pound but most of the trade has been 
anywhere from 20c¢ to 23ce Extremely 
choice has t plentiful. 
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There's a joker in the ‘cheap’ paint barrel 


EN anyone offers you a very 

tempting propositionon**cheap” 

paint, keep your eyes open. There’sa 
“catch” in it somewhere. 


No reputable concern can sell good 
house paint at a “cheap” price per gal- 
lon. And no unknown house is safe to 
deal with. No barrel of SWP House 
Paint is ever “planted” on the station 
platform. Don’t be fooled by this 
“applesauce.” 

No “quality” paint is ever peddled 
from door to door or 
offered in highly col- 
ored circulars by some 
very friendly person 
whom you donot know 
who tells some impos- 
sible tale about saving 
money for you. 


These are sharp tricks that have 
fooled many unwary buyers. Don’t let 
them fool you. Remember, “cheap” 
paint isn’t cheap at all. 








a 





Why SWP costs less 


“You can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.” And you can’t buy a 
house paint that will cover and hide 
and wear for years—fora*cheap” price. 

Fine old SWP House Paint 
costs more per gallon. That's 


Sherwin - Williams 


But “gallon price” does not indicate 
the cost of painting. “Low price” isa 
delusion. Actually, a “cheap” paint 
costs you from two to five times as 
much as SWP House Paint. And here 
is why: 

A gallon of SWP House Paint covers 
360 square feet, two coats. The aver- 
age “cheap” paint must be greatly 
stretched to cover, poorly, a mere 250 
square feet, two coats. 


Therefore, nearly twice as many 
gallons of “cheap” paint are needed as 
of fine old SWP to cover the same area. 
Figure out the cost of the paint on that 
basis and your eyes will be opened. 
That is one angle of the “joker” in the 
“cheap” paint barrel. 


Wonderful colors that last 


But that’s only the beginning. SWP 
House Paint will beautify and protect 
your building from two to five times as 
long as “cheap” paint. 


SWP colors are unusually rich and 
true to character. They do not fade. 
Weather does not affect them. The 
film of SWP is tough and elastic. There 
is no chipping, peeling, chalking. 

Most “cheap” paint begins to peel 
and chip and chalk almost 
before it is dry. It deterio 
rates very rapidly. Colors be- 


it is made of super- the! “ 
amen it ei h 7 Commonwealth come wishy-washy. In a 
crceormnonggene tilag + sche Barn Paint very short time you have to 
greatest paint laboratories. (Red and Gray) y y 
burn or scrape the old stuff 


Because it is mixed and 
ground to creamy-smooth 
texture by power-driven ma- 
chines which no hand-mixing 
can possibly equal. 


For barns, corn cribs, 
roofs, fences and similar 
outdoor surfaces. 
Costs less on the wall 
than cheap” barnpaint 


off and do it all over at heavy 
expense. 


It’s easy to see why cheap, 
trashy paint costs twice as 


much as SWP House Paint by the year. 
That's another angle of the “‘joker.” 


See “Paint Headquarters” 
— save money 


SWP House Paint is sold by reliable 
dealers in every part of the world. 
Each one is “Paint Headquarters” in 
his vicinity. 

Before you let any “bargain” offer 
lure you into a waste of money see the 
SWP dealer near you. He handles de- 
pendable merchandise. You probably 
know him personally. Get his advice, 
then decide. If you want color cards, 
advice from our experts or a copy of 
the famous Sherwin-Williams Farm 
Painting Guide, write us. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PRODUCTS 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS:-VARNISHES-LACQUERS-: 
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Good old ; 


P.A.! 


THEY say that “no other tobacco is 
like it.’ I want to go a step further 
and say “no other experience is like 
it!’ And I’m ready to prove that. 
Just get yourself a tidy red tin of 
long-burning Prince Albert. Throw 
back the lid and release that tanta- 


lizing aroma. 


No more appetizing fragrance ever 
floated out of a package, you'll agree. 
Then tamp a load into your old jimmy- 
pipe and light up. Here is the su- 


preme test—that taste—that Let- 


me-at-it, Gee-how-I-like-it taste! Never 





* 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 





have you experienced anything like 
this, Men. 

Cool as a drink from an artesian 
well. Sweet as a pear, ready to drop 
from the tree. Mild and mellow as 
October sunshine, yet with that full, 
rich tobacco-body that bangs your 
smoke-spot in dead center on every 
fire-up. A thrill you can repeat from 
morning to midnight. 


Not the least of Prince Albert’s 


PRINCE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


many virtues is that it doesn’t bite your 
tongue or parch your throat, no mat- 
ter how swift your pipe-pace. I could 
tell you a lot more, but I want P. A. to 
tell you in a pipe. For that is testimony 
no seeker-after-truth can question. Get 
some Prince Albert now and find out! 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE ANO 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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Balanced and shaped 


for foot comfort 


OR over a generation Hood Red Boots have 

set the standard for boot quality. Freely im- 
itated in color—but rarely in wear—their tough 
grey tire-tread soles and non-cracking red up- 
pers are the outdoor man’s identification of all- 
around durability. 


Hood Red Boots, like all Hood Work Foot- 
wear, are scientifically balanced to feel lighter 
on the foot—have trimmer lines—they are made 
over foot-shaped lasts to prevent heel slipping 
and give greater comfort. 


Look for the Yellow Arrow Label at the knee— 
mark of all Hood extra quality on boots. 


Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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RADIOLAS that has just come from 
1 

RCA, Westinghouse and General Elec- 
tric, the marvelously compact RADIOLA 
16 is an outstanding achievement. 
Particularly adapted—like the popu- 
lar RADIOLA 20—tor use on the farm, 
its sim] licity of Operation, perfection 


+ 


of tone and high selectivity and sensi- 


the more costly sets that Carry the well- 
known RCA mark. The only rival ot 
this new model in the low price held 


is the RADIOLA 20. 


When used with one of the RCA 


N the new, complete line of 


the famous research laboratories ot 


tivity make it a worthy companion ot 





RADIOLA 16—Storage battery receiver of great 
compactness. For selectivity, sensitivity and 
tone quality, it sets a new standard for receivers 
in its price class. The cabinet is finished in 
mahogany. 

Less accessories $69.50 . with Radiotrons $82.75 





RADIOLA 20—Dry-battery-operated receiver, 
with amazing sensitivity and many times as selec- 
tive as the average antenna set. Ideal for distant 
reception. Can readily be adapted to socket 
operation. Ideal to use with the new RCA 
Loudspeaker 100-A. 


Less accessories $78 . with Radiotrons $89.50 
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This amazing Radiola 16— 


the widest musical range ever achieved 
with one-dial control 


Loudspeakers, this storage battery set 
brings into your home the programs 
from the great broadcasting stations 
—the finest music, university exten- 
sion courses, crop and weather bulle- 


tins, and the latest news of the world. 


Like RADIOLA 20 this expertly de- 
signed 6-tube receiver can be adapted 
for alternating current operation from 
the house lighting circuit by the ad- 
dition of socket power devices. 


° . e ° 


You have not really heard radio until 
you have listened to a RADIOLA and 
RCA Loudspeaker. Ask any RCA 
Authorized Dealer for a demonstra- 


tion of these marvelous instruments. 
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American Agriculturist, October 1, 1927 


News From Among the Farmers 


Southern New Jersey---County Notes 


Notes From 


LOUCESTER County peach grow- 

ers have suffered a loss estimated 
at $100,000 from the peaches they plac- 
ed in storage this year. The fruit 
failed to stand up under the storage 
conditions and turned soft soon after 
being received in the freezers. It has 
been impossible to move the fruit into 
distant markets and nearby centers 
have been glutted with fruit that could 
aot be sold at any price. Thousands of 
baskets of fine peaches that went into 
storage have sold for transportation 
charges, while other thousands have 
been dumped immediately on being tak- 
en from the storage rooms. 

An examination of the fruit was said 
to show it did not ripen properly, the 
peach becoming soft in the center, with 
the flesh turning black around the pit. 
About a quarter of a million baskets 
found their way into the storage houses 
over the Labor Day period, to avoid a 
glutted market and in anticipation of 
higher prices during the two wecks fol- 
lowing. 

It developed that much fruit went 
into storage that was apparently too 
ripe for the ordeal of weeks under low 
temperatures. The writer saw some of 
this fruit going into storage on Sep- 
tember first that was then almost ripe 
enough to eat. Other fruit went into 
storage in what was considered by com- 
petent experts, to be in the best con- 
dition possible. 

Che sudden rush of fruit during a 
four day period around Labor Day 
brought about a condition that was 
never before known in the history of 
the peach storing. One day 26,000 
baskets of fruit was placed in one stor- 
age house. The doors of the house 
were open for twenty-four hours as 
there was no let up on the receipts. The 
growers piled the fruit into the house, 
working from seven on Saturday morn- 
ing until seven on Sunday morning. The 
temperature outside was about as hot 
as any time during the summer. It is 
understood that the thermometer stood 
as high as 90° part of the day. The 
rush of this hot fruit into storage made 
it impossible to maintain temperatures. 
It is reported that the temperature 
arose to 60 degrees in the house where 
the loss was centered and stayed there 
for nearly three days. Instead of a 
temperature of around 33°. The fruit 
was not chilled as promptly as desired 
for the long keeping of the peaches. 

It is the contention of the growers 
that this condition was responsible for 
the poor keep on the fruit. The losses 
have mostly centered around one stor- 
age house in the district, 
where the volume handled reached such 
larg< proportions. The losses have 
been very heavy on a few growers. 
Among the heavy losers are James Kin- 
caid, Pitman, 21,000 baskets: William 
Kincaid, Pitman, 8,000 baskets; Ed- 
ward Miller, Aura, 16,000 baskets: How- 
ard Porch, Richwood, 15,000 baskets 
and many other smaller growers. 

Several meetings have been held 
among the 15 growers hardest hit and 
they have employed counsel to protect 
their interests in the fruit loss. While 
not definitely known at this time, there 
are many rumors that the growers are 
planning to start suits for their losses on 
the fruit. The outcome of the deal is 
being watched very closely by growers, 
distributors and others concerned, as 
peach storing in other years has usual- 
ly resulted in a profit for the growers. 

* * * 


Glassboro 


_ The South Jersey sweet potato crop 
1s going to be the lightest in years. Not 
in the memory of many of the oldest 
Stowers have they witnessed such a 
light yield as is now being dug. In- 
Stead of the usual crop of three and 
four bushels per hundred hills, very few 
are digging over one bushel per hun- 


dred hills. On top of the light crop 
comes the lowest prices in years for 
potatoes. While no price for storing 
has yet been offered, it is understood 
that some growers are offering their 
crop at $1 per bushel delivered at the 
warehouse. When it is considered that 
the yield is not likely to be more than 
75 bushels to the acre instead of the 
usual crop of 180 and 200 it is easy to 
see why the growers are greatly con- 
cerned over the outcome of the deal. 
* * * 

Prospects for a bumper crop of certi- 
fied sced white potatoes never was bet- 
ter. Ideal growing conditions, along 
with plenty of rain at the proper time 
has resulted in a good set of tubers and 
the finest vine development seen for a 
long time. Word sent out from the of- 
ficials in charge of the certification 
work at New Brunswick states that 
good prices are to be expected this year 
for South Jersey seed. This prediction 
is based on the pleasing reports receciv- 
ed from growers who have used this 
seed this year, 

* * 

The Hammonton market has closed 
for the season with a most remarkable 
record. During its first season with 
an official director, it has sold over 
78,000 crates of berries which returned 
the growers $400,000. This is not all 
new money that would have come to 
Hammonton if the market had not 
been established, but it represents the 
amount of business that did come to 
the town, a part of which in other years 
went to other centers. In addition, the 
berries had a much wider distribution 
which resulted in much higher prices. 
Berries were sold on nearly fifty mar- 
kets this year, including many cities 
several hundred miles from New Jer- 
sey. Detroit took many cars of these 
berries. 


The past week has witnessed the 
greatest movement of tomatoes that 
South Jersey has ever seen. Trucks have 
been lined up before the factory doors 
in strings three miles long. In one 
day the Campbell Soup plant received 
236,000 baskets or the equivalent of 250 
carload of tomatoes. While not given 
out officially it is understood that this 
record was equalled or nearly so for a 
period of ten days. This one plant 
uses the entire season’s crop from 500 
acres every working day, estimating an 
average yield of eight tons per acre. 
Every two minutes the season’s crop 
from an acre of land passes through the 
plant and on the way to the consum- 
er’s table. It is estimated that one 
day's receipts would fill 4,800,000 cans 
with soup. 

* * * 

It now appears that the funds for cat- 
tle condemned when reacting under the 
T. B. test will soon be exhausted. Never 
in the history of the work has there 
been such a rush of testing as this year. 
The fund of $100,000 appropriated by 
the state for this year, it now appears, 
will be soon exhausted according to 
Secretary of Agriculture William B. 
Duryee. About one-third of the cattle 
in the state are already tested and with 
the law going into force on January 
first, 1928 requiring all milk sold or of- 
fered for sale be from tested cattle is 
causing the rush. This does not apply 
to dairymen supplying milk to dealers 
that pastuerize their supply. 

* * * 

The recent strike among the truck 
drivers and teamsters in New York 
City caused a heavy loss to the South 
and Central Jersey truck farmers. For 
one day it was impossible to deliver 
anything in New York and the supplies 
were thrown on the Newark market. 
This resulted in the breaking of all 





News From Northern New 


HE most beautiful weather that we 

have ever had has _ characterized 
most of September so far, and things that 
are still waiting to finish their growth are 
making the most of the opportunity. It 
almost seems as though this kind of 
weather has been sent along to enable 
the people to build up their reserve forces 
for the coming winter, especially as the 
weather during the summer has not been 
particularly summery a good deal of the 
time. 

Corn has been making a grand finish 
sprint toward the silo line, and field after 
field that early in August gave little 
promise now looks as though the yield 
would be nearly up to par, although many 
of the varieties are not showing much if 
any ear. Silo filling is starting this week 
with a vengeance and everyone who has 
a low piece, or a field where frost might 
strike a bit earlier than others, is mak- 
ing plans to get their corn cut and into 
the tubs. 

Others situated where frost would not 
make so heavy an inroad unless a very 
cold night is encountered, will leave their 
corn for a bit yet and let it mature a little 
more. The fact that if they can cut it and 
get it into the silo quite quickly after 
freezing, with a loss of less than 2% 
shown by trials, makes the chance worth 
taking. 

* * € 


ppAtE potatoes are making a good finish 

where the leaf hoppers were kept off 
by spraying or dusting, and will apparently 
make a good fair crop. The price is still 
low on the markets, made so in part by 
the poor quality of some that were dug 
and rushed on before maturing suf- 
ficiently. Consumers are also complain- 
ing about the fact that so many are badly 
cut in digging, and this in the course of 


a few days causes material injury to the 
potato for culinary purposes. 

All of which brings up the question of 
marketing farm produce of all kinds. 
Some have already learned that it pays 
to keep the culls and poor stuff at home, 
but many will put everything they can 
get hold of on the market. This north- 
ern country is not the best for grapes, 
peaches, pears and some varieties of ap- 
ples, and this fruit is brought in by motor 
truck and by rail. 

+: > . 

FoR a long time, fruit coming to most 

of the markets was ill assorted, im- 
mature, and poorly packed for the most 
part, and consumption under such condi- 
tions is naturally very slow. The past 
two years or so, more care is being taken 
with the pack, and a much larger quantity 
of fruit is being used. It makes all the 
difference with the buyers attitude, if 
vegetables or fruit is bright, even in size, 
and only good quality. 

Dealers in general are remarking on 
the larger sales that they can make of this 
better more attractive stuff, and the better 
prices they can obtain, which will ulti- 
mately react to the benefit of the pro- 
ducer. Eyery manufacturer’ is striving 
to make his product more attractive to the 
human eye in order to increase sales, and 
this holds true regardless of whether this 
is a product of factory or farm.—W. I. 


Roe. 





County Notes from Penn- 
sylvania 
Lancaster County—Lancaster county 
tobacco farmers are at this time very 
busy harvesting the crop. Some fields 
are good while others are poor with 
some extremely short stalks. Schools 
are all open which makes help more 
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prices to the lowest levels of the sea- 
son, with thousands of packages of 
beans, tomatoes, peppers, peaches, ap- 
ples and a few other items selling be- 
low the cost of hauling to the markets. 
The day before prices had been fairly 
satisfactory, but on Friday morning, 
prices dropped 50 to 80 per cent of the 
previous day’s level. 

All of the South Jersey truckmen be- 
long to a union in New York City and 
they all refused to deliver or even at- 
tempt to go to that market until the 
strike was settled so it was all diverted 
to Newark. 





Claims for Corn Borer Extra 
Labor Fee Before Sep- 
tember 30 


NY farmer who cleaned up his fields 

in the recent corn borer campaign but 
has not yet had them inspected and turned 
in the voucher, is urged to put in his claim 
to L. H. Worthley, Corn Borer Adminis- 
trator, 615 Front Street, Toledo, Ohio, 
before September 30. After this date, the 
supervisors, inspectors and others engaged 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to carry on the clean-up campaign, 
will be withdrawn and it will be difficult 
or impossible for a farmer to establish 
his claim if his voucher is not ims 
mediately submitted. The force is being 
cut down in order that expenditures may 
be reduced to a minimum at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Every farmer in the corn borer area 
who made a satisfactory clean-up during 
the recent campaign is being reimbursed 
by the Federal Government for the extra 
labor incurred up to $2.00 per acre on his 
last year’s corn acreage. Already about 
150,000 farmers have been paid for their 
extra work in cleaning up for borer con- 
trol in the campaign areas of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 

This notice arrived too late for publica- 
Those who have claims 
Use special 


tion last week. 
should file same immediately. 
delivery mail. 


York 


scarce now for the work. The hoped 
for hot days with warm nights has fail- 
ed the farmer so far as the nights are 
always cool or cold. Some apple orchs- 
ards in this section have an abundant 
crop, others are almost total failures. 
The social activities at this time seem 
to be mostly corn and doggie roasts, 
with good attendance and enthusiasm 
and lots of fun. Corn is maturing bet- 
ter than expected with no sign of frost 
yet.—A. 4 
& & * 

Union County—The Union County 
Fair Association will exhibit farm pro- 
ducts, sixty-five registered Holstein 
calves, ten best milking cows in that 
county and a car load of Belgian horses, 
on September 27 to 30th. The fair will 
take place at Brook Park, Pa.—J. N. G. 

* es 

Fayette County—Threshing about 
finished. Oats are a good yield. More 
wheat is being planted than usual. One 
farmer is putting in about 40 acres. 
Weather is hot and dry which favors the 
corn crop. Prospects are poor at pres< 
ent. Corn borer is not found here. To- 
matoes are plentiful but very few ap- 
ples—Mrs. E. W. 





News from West Virginia 


Nicholas County—The apple and 
peach crops of the county were a coms 
plete failure. Potato crop below the 
average. The corn is rather short and 
late but well eared. : 

The hay crop was damaged by so 
much rain at harvest as the harvest was 
delayed. Cattle are very scarce and 
high. Sheep are also scarce but hogs 
are more plentiful than they have been 
for two or three years.—A. J. L. : 
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“There’s a WITTE Engine 
For Every Farm Job 
2 to 30 H-P. Engines 
Pumpirg Outfite—3-in-1 Saw 
Log and Tree 
33 etc, 


ns 






tig, 


GAS OIL: 





I Guarantee the WITTE Engine 
to do the work of 3 to 5 hired hands and to save 
YOU one-half the time, labor and cost of any 
job on your place, It will increase your profits 
$500.00 to $1,000.00 a year. Used all over the 
world — GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME! 


Small EASY Payments! 


With my liberal EASY Terms the W ITTE Engine 
will pay foritself! Big surplu oft . Starts mcht 
off at 40 degrees P: arts intevohangeetins 














loy-steel 
00k & in-1 § 
Book 1 Px t muy unheard of LI E- 
TIME G SUARANTE! ED. H. WITTE, Pres 


WITTE ENGINE WORES 
1307 Witte Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
1807 <mpire Bldg., Pitisburgh, Pa. 


KEROSENE GASOLINE 
DISTILLATE 


“OR GAS. 


nes, also < 























































































or bursitis are easily and 
quickly removed with- 
out knife or firing iron. 
Absorbinereducesthem 

permanently and leaves no 

blemishes, Will not blister 
+ \ or remove the hair. a yrse 
jaring tr atment. At druggistsor 
Hor se book 6-S free. 





worked « 
$2.50 pos raid. 


e boll I 


rites: “Horse had largest st 
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W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 579 LymanSt., Spring teld, Mass. 














CLIP YOUR COWS 
IT MEANS MORE-- 
Cleaner and Better Milk 





CLIPPED COWS during 1 month 
| forta 

CLIPPING ot 
CATTLE, HORSES, MULES, t 

1 GILLETTE PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
CLIPPING MACHINE A t 


a 
“ GROOMING "ATTACHMENTS, for 


! ny Electric I & 
F n f st 


| GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO 
} 129-131 W. Bist St, Dept. A.. New York, @. Y¥ 














OUR 


CHINESE AUCTION 
IS OVER 


Mr. Olaf Math Mathiesen of Winter- 
ton, N. Y. was the successful bidder for 
FISHKILL MAY BIRD INKA. 


Fishkill May Bird Inka should prove 
a very good herd sire for Mr. Mathiesen. 
This young bull carries the blood of the 
famous Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 
in both his sire’s and dam's family. tn 
addition his dam is a granddaughter of 
the great King Segis Pontiac Hero, the 
full brother to the renowned King Segis 
Pontiag Count. 

We are Offering for 


BULL CALVES 


Colantha Aaggie Sir 


sale, the following 


Fishkill May 


Fishkill 


Fishkill 


Hengerveld L ake Ced ir 


Sir en DeKol 

i n 

Fishkill Aaggie Inka Sir 
i n ’ ’ 


Fishkill Sir 


Inka 
May 


May Colantha 


reves 


and other ha 


FISHKILL FARMS 


HENRY MORGENTHAY, Jr., Owner 
461 Fourth Avenue New York 














HAY-STRAW-COWS.-BU L. LS-HEIFERS 


When in need ot altalfa tin y, Clover bay or 
straw write me your needs Also have a tew 
fegistered tuberculin tested Holstein service bulls 
and bred heifers and cows to sell. 


Henry K. Jarvis, Richfie!d Springs.N.Y | 


Greatest 
bse Gers 


Yes, the greatest 
| Sharples separator in 
our 53 years of business! 
Wonderful improve- } 
ments make this new ; 
Tubular model easi 
most efficient and most 4 
serviceable of all cream 
separators. Low, waist 
high nary, one. Jigsc- 
lesa, self{-balancing, 
suspended Tubular bow! 
Ball be arings. Easy to clean; > 
so easy to turn, Highest ts 
skimming efficiency. & 


Rock-Bottom Price 
Now Direct 


Now direct from factory 
at lowest prices ever 
| made the greatest 

Bey wane value on the 
| marke 
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WRITE 


Free Catalo NOW 


Stop losing cream with a worn ont separator. Won- 
derful o pportonity now to get the dest of all sep- 
arators on a liberal offer direct from factory. Find 
out about the = azing new Sharples. Catalog and full 
details sent free and without obligation. Write now, 


Sharples Separator Co.5517 Sharples Bldg., Chicago, tl. 





Brings Winter EggsQ 


Fens quit laying in winter because glass windows stop the 
sun's ultra-violet rays. Give them a GLASS CLOTH 
ch shed and they start laying like it was June. 








G +L Ass Cc LOTH admits ultra- violet lig) ~ treely. The 
heng exercise. € paralysis disappear: « glands 
function It is oom mon for 400 hens to lay Sot Sorel of 


A %.0 roll of GLASS CLOTH 

nakes you tremende us profits. Half a million successful 

yitthis winter. Make bigegg money. Order 

iipes you 

oper strength material just out. ‘Tough as boot 
Strongest material of its kind on earth. Trans- 

, Waterproof, weatherproof. No additional cost. 


ECI LAL $5.00 brings big roll J feet lon 
and 36 inches wide. Samples an 

AL OFFER Book, **Feeding for Eggs.” free. 

; Catalog showing uses, on request. 


If your dealer does not have it, order direct from us. 


TURNER BROS, weitinetsn, onio Dept. 015 


23 in the cold months. 











AS LOW AS $10 


| Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed backed by $10 000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK 


PORTABLE WOOD SAW 


firewood umber ath. vosts ete Ripping 


Sawe 

able can be attached Lowest vriced vractica) saw 
nade Other «tyler and sizes at noney making 
| wrices Aac A & Z all stee 


Suaranteed 





‘oncrete Mixers—-money saver 
on al! concrete .wbs 

Write oday tor FREE CATALOG 
thowing ali kinds® saws engines 
feea nilis conerete Wixers anc 
tence. Ford& Forason Attachments 
ete Ful ot surprising cargains 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO 
Box 44 Belleville. Pa 





r Ready Roofing 


Pic ¢ Catalog. 


k. Get my ent 


prices bx fo 4] ~ bey. 5 pay the (freight, guarantee the 


quality 


THE BROWN "FENCE é WIRE CO., Dept.3004, Cleveland, 0. 
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A Two Million Dollar Investment Saved 


(Continued from page 3) 


bugs are going to get us. I am going 
to make you men a proposition. If 
you fellows will follow my instructions 
to the letter, we can this prob- 
lem. It may take five years, but I am 
convinced that it can be done if you 
fellows can stand the test.” 

This was a sporting proposition, they 


solve 


had known “Doc” Headlee too long 
not to realize that he meant what he 
said, and they took him up. To see 
that the proposition was carried out 
properly and at the right time, Headlee 
told his audience that he would per- 
sonally visit every orchard at least once 
a week from the time the first green 
leaves peeped out of the buds until all 
danger from insect injury was past. 
The growers were told to buy their 
usual amounts of spray materials and 
plan to spray the recommended num- 
ber of times, but not to put on the 
spray until he had sent them word 
when the proper time to apply had ar- 


rived. 


Visited Orchards Once a Week 

Fertilization gave Dr. Headlee but 
little trouble. The growers understood 
that part of the work, and the soil was 
not in the need of much additional 
plant food. On the insect and disease 
problems, things were mapped out on a 
Leaves gathered 
and taken to the labo- 
for scab. Wired boxes 
orchards and over- 
worms placed 


scientific basis. were 
from the orchard 
ratory to study 
were set up in the 
wintering codling moth 
therein. examined weekly. 

These simple sign kept Dr. 
Headlee posted on the actual conditions 


These were 


posts 


in every orchard from early spring to 
late fall. Then Dr. Headlee himself 
visited every orchard once a week. It 
was some job, to plow through some 
1,300 acres of orchards to examine the 
fruit for disease and insects. Finally 
the time came, Dr. Headlee sprung the 
word for action and the growers be- 
came active. Then came the rub. It 
made no difference to a few of the fel- 


lows, because they had always followed 
the spray instructions and they sprayed 
and let the other work go. Not so with 
all of the growers. Other things came 
first, apples were to be marketed, the 
orchards must be cultivated, and the 
spraying went over until the next week. 
By this time Dr. Headlee was again 
back in the orchard, and he soon saw 
what had not been done. Just a word 
from Dr. Headlee that the worms were 
getting the start, or there was scab 
down in the orchard. He couldn't come 


on the farm and tell the owner what to 
do, he only told what should be done. 
This system was followed from early 


until well past midsummer, until 
injury 


spring 
all danger from pest and disease 
was past. 


A Fine Crop 


At picking time there hung on the 
trees one of the finest fruit crops that 
the district had ever grown. The in- 
sect injury had been reduced from 80 
and 90 per cent in some orchards in 
1925 to 50 and 60 per cent in 1926. 
Other orchards where the spraying had 


been carefully done in previous years 
the injury was even less. The scab 
likewise had been reduced. It was not 
much of a job for such men as Louis 
Mood and R. H. Allen to get fine fruit 
with little scab and insect injury, be- 
cause they had always sprayed thor- 
oughly and carefully. They profited 
from years of careful work, and had 


kept the infestation at a how point. 


Neither was it a case of these men 
using any one particular method of in- 
sect control. These men use widely 
different methods of control. One uses 
the old self-boiled lime sulphur, while 
another uses the dry mix in their 
sprays, yet all ranked near the top on 
quality fruit. 





Even yet the rank and file of the or- 


\ 


chardists possibly had not realized the 
full benefits from careful spraying. 
They had a fine crop of fruit, yet it was 
almost too cheap to store. 

Storage space was at a premium and 
the crop too big to be accommodated in 
the available storage houses. For the 
first time the growers decided to grade 
before putting the fruit away. Instead 
of the usual big waste in the spring 
from inferior fruit, the growers were 
agreeably surprised not to have as much 
fruit for the cider mill as they had an- 
ticipated. They were also pleased with 
the larger number of bushels of fancy 
fruit that did finally find its way into 
storage. 


Apple Market Good in Spring 

The fact that they had wormy 
fruit than usual, made a certain impres- 
sion on them, but it did not drift home 
to them until well along towards spring 
when the apple market began to show 
signs of improvement. 

Of course by this time they had re- 
ceived from Dr. Headlee the 1925 and 
1926 comparisons on their fruit. They 
had found an average of 20 per cent 
more clean fruit than the year previous 
and marvelled at the big gain. 

About this time apples were mount- 
ing towards $2 per bushel, and the own- 
ers saw the prize gift that Dr. Headlee 
had handed them last fall. It did not 
take these growers long to find out that 
it had not cost them much to produce 
this 20 per cent gain in clean fruit. In- 
deed it appeared like a real gift, espec- 
ially as apples touched $10.50 a barrel 


less 


before the last of the fruit moved into 
market. 
Glassboro had stored about 280,000 


bushels of fruit last fall, and since this 
20 per cent gain in clean fruit filled the 
place of 20 per cent cull fruit in other 
years, it dawned upon these growers 
that here was 300 cars of apples that 
previously had gone to the cider mill at 
a few cents a bushel now had turned 
into real gold. 


New Recruits This Year 

When spraying time rolled around 
this spring, there was a group of new 
recruits willing to join forces and fol- 
low the directions of Dr. Headlee in the 
control of the orchard pests. Instead 
of the 1,300 acres in 1926, we find over 
1,500 acres under his supervision this 
summer. Yes, it means more work for 
the doctor, but he finds time to still 
visit all of these orchards every weck. 
He finds the work much harder, too, as 
the worms are fewer and further apart. 
It takes more time to find them than it 
did in 1926. 

The boys think a lot of Dr. 
today. Last winter they gave him a 
testimonial dinner, with every grower 
in the group in attendance. It was in 
a marked contrast with that first meet- 
ing two years ago, when they were 
ready to admit that they were all licked. 

Today the apple industry is on its 
feet, there is scarcely an orchard for 
sale, neither is there a man who wants 
to quit. 


Headlee 





Free Rent to the Right Man 
CITY man owning a farm of 150 
acres in Connecticut is interested im 

getting a farmer and his family, who will 
live on his farm and properly care fof 
a commercial orchard of some nine hun- 
dred apple trees. To the right man, hav- 
ing knowledge of fruit growing, the farm 
will be rented free of charge and_ the 
owner will pay the taxes. The buildings 
are good, including dairy, barn and silo, 
and a furnace-heated house. The farm 1s 
one mile from the railroad station, and 
four miles from a small city. All stock 
and most of the tools would, of course, 
have to be furnished by the tenant. This 
is rather a remarkable proposition but do 
not apply for it unless you can furnis 
high grade credentials. Address :—“M” 
clo AMERICAN Acricurturist, 461 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y 
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New Remedy for Worms 


Iodine Also Helps Cocciaiosis and Leg Weakness 


The following is a reprint from 
Poultry Science of an article by Profes- 
sor W. L. Chandler of the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station, entitled 
“lodine on the Poultry Farm”... Com- 
mercial poulirymen and keepers of large 
flocks will be interested in this article 
because it suggests a new method for 
treating birds to protect them from the 
ravages of coccidiosis, which is taking 
tremendous tolls in flocks throughout the 
entire couniry. At one time leg weakness 
was the name given to almost any dis- 
ability of the hen. However, it has been 
found that leg weakness may be a con- 
dition that is a forerunner and symp- 
tomatic of coccidiosis, worm infestation, 
etc. In later issues we will tell more about 
the iodine treatment and how it is ad- 
ministered. 

* * * 

THER than its use 

of supplying, by placing its salts in 
the feed, the normal iodine requirements 
to birds, and its use for the purpose of 
treating wounds and local _ infections, 
jodine now has two important uses on 
poultry farms; one of these uses is the 
dosing of birds for worms, and the other 
is the treatment of poultry houses and 
runways for the destruction of worm 
eggs and larvae and the cysts of coccidia. 

Iodine is, to the best of our knowledge, 
the only chemical which in_ practical 
amounts will destroy worm eggs and 
larvae. Other chemicals including the 
common disinfectants such as formalde- 
hyde, mercury compounds and coal-tar 
products; even in comparatively strong 
solutions, either have no action at all on 
worm eggs and larvac, or require such a 
prolonged application as to make them im- 
practical for the purpose of destroying 
worm eggs and larvae under practical con- 
ditions. Laboratory’ tests show that worm 
eggs, containing larvae may be preserved 
alive for long periods of time in for- 
maldchyde, mercuric iodine soaps and 
many other disinfectants; whereas an 
iodine solution in water containing but 
eighteen parts of iodine in one million 
parts of water washed _ speci- 
mens of worm larvae im- 
mediate ly 


How Iodine Works 


The lethal action of iodine on worm 
eggs and larvae, and on adult nematodes, 
appears to be due to a chemical reaction 
between the iodine and the vital material 
of nematode eggs, larvae, and adults, 
forming a fixed compound. In a word, 
iodine is to worms (nematodes) what 
hydrocyanic acid is to mammals; a small 
amount kills. 

In order for iodine to kill worm eggs 
and larvae, however, the iodine must be 
in the free (uncombined or elemental) 
state. The various salts of iodine, such 
as potassium iodide have no action what- 
€ver on worm eggs and larvae. The free 
iodine must, also, be brought into actual 
contact with worm and larvae is 
water. Water is a poor solvent of iodine 
and for this reason readily gives up iodine 
to worm eggs and larvae. Iodine is soluble 
in water to the extent of only about three 
parts in ten thousand. This strength is 
actually many times stronger than neces- 
Sary to kill worm eggs and larvae under 
laboratory conditions, but since iodine is 
very quickly destroyed by: organic matter 
and alkaline material combining with these 
materials to form inert compounds, when 
a saturated water solution is applied to 
even mechanically cleaned floors of 
poultry houses, the free iodine is removed 
from the solution so quickly that but few 
of the worm eggs are killed. We have, 
however, succeeded in precipitating pure 
iodine in a very finely divided state, cap- 
able of remaining in suspension in water 
m excess of a saturated solution, and im- 
mediately soluble in water. When the 
1odine suspensiod is applied to the floors 
of a poultry house, the particles in sus- 
Pension immediately replace, by going into 
Solution, any of the iodine which has been 


for the purpose 


destroys 
eges and 


eges 


removed from the water by the organic 
matter or alkaline material; thus a con- 
stantly saturated water solution is main- 
tained until all of the worm eggs have 
been reached. In the treatment of sur- 
faces for the destruction of worm eggs 
and larvae or coccidial cysts, the 
pensoid should be applied in sufficient 
strength and volume so that the iodine 
content will satisfy the organic matter and 
alkaline material, and loss through volitil- 
ization, and that there will still remain 
sufficient free iodine to destroy the worm 
eggs and larvae. Actual tests have shown 
this strength to be about two-tenths per 
cent applied at the rate of three gallons 
per on hundred square feet for all rea- 
sonably clean surfaces. 


sus- 


How to Give the Treatment 


The procedure for destroying worm 
eggs and larvae and coccidials cysts in 
poultry houses is as follows: First me- 
chanically remove and burn, or otherwise 
satisfactorily dispose of all organic mat- 
ter possible from the floors, dropping 
boards, roasts and the like; second, flood 
the surfaces, portions at a time, with the 
dilute suspensoid using two gallons per 
100 square feet, scrubbing the surface at 
the same time with an old broom and then 
flood the surfaces with the dilute sus- 
pensoid, using one gallon per 199 square 
feet. For the treatment of runways, apply 
the dilute suspensoid by means of a garden 
sprinkling can to the surface of the soil 
at the rate of three gallons per 100 square 
fect. It will not be possible to effectively 
treat more than just the surface of the 
A short time (from a few minutes 
to an hour or so) after the application 
of this form of iodine to either the floors 
of poultry houses or the soil, no free 
iodine remains on such; and the com- 
pounds formed serve to supply the normal 
iodine requirements to birds 

A detailed discussion of the develop- 
ment, nature and uses of this iodine sus- 
pensoid was published in the Procecding 
of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion. The material itself is now obtain- 
able under the name of Jodine Suspensoid 
The commercial strength has an iodinc 
content of approximately four per cent 
This is diluted to twenty volumes with 
water at the time of using 

Just as free iodine will destroy worm 
eggs and larvae, so will it, also, destroy 
adult nematode worms and also certain 
tapeworms. This length of time required 
to kill adult worms depends upon the size 
of the worm and the strength of solution 
and the temperature at which applied. In 
a saturated water solution at room tem- 
perature, the length of time required to 
kill ranges from almost instantly in the 
ase of eggs and larvae to two or three 
minutes in the case of adult ascaridia 


soil. 


Good for Tapeworms 


In the destruction of adult worms, the 
same conditions apply as in the case of 
worm eggs and larvae: The iodine must 
he brought in contact with the worms as 
free iodine. It will readily be seen, there- 
fore, that if animals are dosed with even 
comparatively strong solutions of iodine, 
the free iodine will be destroyed, by com- 
hining with the stomach and _ intestinal 
contents (mucous and ingesta) before the 
intestinal worms are reached with a suf- 
ficient strength of iodine, or acted on for 
a sufficient length of time to kill them. A 
special preparation which will liberate free 
iodine slowly, after heing introduced into 
the digestive tract of animals, and in suf- 
ficient amounts to kill the worms, after 
coming in contact with them, had to be 
evolved. The preparation most suitable 
for this purpose has been found to be 
a protein iodine-compound carrying ab- 
sorbed iodine. For dosing poultry and 
sheep, it is prepared in a suspensoid state. 
The effective dose for ascaridia, gizzard 
worms and capillaria worms and most 
tape worms of poultry ranges from one- 
half ounce in the case of young birds, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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WOE MOORE FAA M ANEMEs S000 BAEDERS AL. BRED FOR HEAVY £06 PRODUCTION UMOER SCIENTUNC MANAGEMENT 
BAST CHICKS MATCHING EGGS STOCK AND FANCY WHITE EGGS FOR SALE 


- 
VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 


July 9, 1927 
QUAKER OATS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed you will find a report of the test I made 
at this farm with home mixed rations versus Ful-O- 
Pep Feed. 

The test was run from Dec. Ist, 1926, to July Ist, 
1927, on two-year old hens and proved that Ful-O- 
Pep Eg¢ Mash is superior to home mixed feed in 
every way. 

During my twenty-five years’ experience with poul- 
try this is the first time that I have been convinced 
that your commercial feed is the real feed for raising 
growing and laying stock. 

We are making arrangements to put our whole flock 
of layers on Ful-O-Pep Feeds as the result of our test. 


Our growing pullets (about 5000) are now on Ful- 
O-Pep Growing Mash end they look the best of any 
pullets I ever saw. 


I wish to thank you for past favors to us during the 
test and remain. 


Very trey your? 


faa K AG me 


N a poultry feeding test conducted by Hillside 
Farm, 508 yearling hens were started on Ful- 

O-Pep Egg Mash. 
At the same time 985 yearling hens were started on 
a home-mixed ration, sprouted oats, and semi-solid 
buttermilk. 
The Ful-O-Pep flock averaged 82 eggs per bird 
during the test. 
The home-mixture flock averaged 74 eggs per bird 
during the test. 
10% more eggs per bird from the Ful-O-Pep flock. 
The Ful-O-Pep birds ate less mash. The cost of 
feeding the home-mixture flock was higher. 
Fhe labor necessary for feeding the Ful-O-Pep 
flock was less, owing to the elimination of a morn- 
ing feeding of grain and other extras and the fact 
that Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is ready for use, just as 
it comes from the sack. 
Eggs from the Ful-O-Pep flock averaged 78% hatch 
against 62% for the “home mixture” flock. 
25% increase in hatch from Ful-O-Pep eggs. 
Isn’t such evidence as this enoughP Aren’t you 
ready, now, to give up old-fashioned and unprofit- 
able feeding methods? Do it now! Put your hens 
on Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash—the scientific ration that 
contains just the things a hen must have to make 
eggs—minerals, proteins, and other substances. And 
remember—this is the feed that contains COD 
LIVER MEAL to make ali ingredients do faster 
and better work. See the Quaker Dealer near you. 
Look for the blue-and-white striped sack. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of 











ker Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep Dairy Rations Sugared Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds 16% 20% 24% Schumacher Meal Horse Feed 
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BUY THE FEEDSIN STRIPED SACKS 
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facts 
the 


the outstanding 


These 


about grade crossing accidents 


are 


growing number of which has be- 
come a national problem. 


The railroads were the prime movers 
in the inauguration of organized 
safety. And for years they have un- 
dertaken every measure within their 
ability to promote it. 


Passenger fatalities have been e» 






New York Centr 
Chicago, IIL 


New York, N.Y. 


La Salle St. Station, 
466 Lexington Ave., 


clear view of the crossing. 


al Station, 





CAUTION 


gets results 


70°; of the accidents at grade crossings last year oc- 
curred in daylight. 


occurred where there was no obstruction toa 


In a large majority of the accidents the automobile 
drivers were familiar with the crossings. 


of the accidents were caused by the auto- 
mobile running into the train, 


duced by more than 67%, and acci- 
dents to railroad employees are less 
than a third of what they weretwenty 
years ago. 


Caution gets results. 


Grade crossing accidents can be re- 
duced tremendously if caution will 
be exercised by the individual, en- 
couraged by the authorities aad en- 
forced by public opinion. 


New York Central Lines 


Boston & Albany—Michigan Central—Big Four—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and the New York Central and Subsidiary Lines 


Agricultural Relations Department Offices 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich. 
68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 











Kill rats 
wholesale 


Get rid of them sefely. Here’s a new sure 
K-R-O, a fine, non- poisonous powder, 


tlle ‘em off ina hi irry Made trom squill bulbs, 
the new safe way urged by government experts 
poate for poultry and pets 
tg proved that it killed cats and 
=. e y tome, but other animals and poultr 
were ti 1 by the largest loses Tht 


what that means to farm and merchants. 


Not a poison 


t around your home, 


Use K-R-O [reely. Place 
your barn, your gs anary or larmyar Contains 
no > wus OF ium-carhonate. At 
yor mgs 73c, Lar i tomes as much) 
.’.k) Ur sent direct trom us postpaid af he 


tr supply you. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
k- R oO Compaa?, Springfield, Ohio, 





restling Beek, FRE 










Tots b w ecien 
re ther—how ° Starting eogrete 
tau ent in woncerf by 
Farmer Burne “aed "Frank ‘Goren. te 
2 en 
ease. Learn sel defen ae. Be ec. Meme ah nd 






write for & aay. Sento your age. 


Farmer Burns School 5517 Railway Bidg.,Omaba. Neb. 





r own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 
make the ito high-grade Reo Metal Shingles, 
Sidings, Ceiliags, and Koofings of type and style 
for every kind of building. Also Ready-Made 
Garages and Farm Buildings. We control every 
operation from the raw material to the finished 
roof, and we «ell direct from our factories to the 





Not a dollar to divide with anybody but the 


user 
customer! 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


Kdwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 
ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
Satisfied farmer friends are our best advertisement. 


Write today! Get ourlow prices 

F RK t EE and free samples. Save money, 
get better quality. Ask for Roof- 

SAMPLES & 

Roofing Book 


You get better values for less money. 


ing Book No. 162 0r for Ga- 
rage Book. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO, 
1012-1062 Butler Se. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood— 
‘Orne beg tires. 







in colors 
2 Oe 3t.Quincy,.. 


< aa Nec Catalog 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 





per cent of the total collections, plus 


fees, that is, of the total paid by the 
taxpayer. They ranged from 0.9 to 2.3 
per cent. Some varying attitudes of 


collectors toward their fees are illus- 
trated in the following extracts from 
three letters: 


“There were five whom I found em- 


ployment for to enable them to pay 
their taxes, and I didn’t charge them 
any fees.” 

“The law should compel them 


(meaning the collectors) to charge 5 
per cent for every dollar collected, re- 
gardless of hard luck stories, etc., of the 
taxpayers. The man who has money 
is the one who comes and begs for a 
little more time at 1 per cent, while the 
washwoman or day laborer, trying to 
for a little home, are usually the 
most prompt in paying their tax 
not complain.” 


pay 
ones 
and do 


Are Collectors Receiving Too 
Much? 

to charge only a 1 
been collector for 
always con- 
elected due to the 
fact that I was fair in my dealings 
with the taxpayer. I probably could 
collect the 5 per cent fee on about 8 or 
10 thousand dollars, but when I came 
up for re-election, I would get the gate. 
Very often, when the tax becomes due, 
the taxpayer is up against it in one way 
or another and cannot pay within the 
30 days at the 1 per cent fee 
To charge him 5 per cent I always 
thought was not fair, especially when 
it does not put the collector to any ex- 
tra labor.” 

Are 


rule 
I have 
and have 


“IT make it a 
per cent fee. 
about 18 
sidered my being 


years, 


period of 


collectors receiving too much or 
too little? Should they receive only 1 
per cent, or should “the law compel 
them to charge 5 per cent?” It is prob- 
able that some are receiving too much 
and some too little. One who may re- 
ceive too little, writes: “I will state 
that I set in four parts of the town on 
four days each week, and all other days, 
except Sundays, I received taxes at my 
residence. I also sent out 62 bills, for 
which I had to pay postage, and dur- 
ing the months of February and March 
I traveled 212 miles with a horse, and 
sometimes on snowshoes, and, to finish 
my report, I will say that if you can 
find a cheaper way to collect taxes in 


this section of the state, you will have 
to go some.” 
A Cheaper Way of Collecting is 


Needed 

This collector struck the real ques- 
tion, which is whether a cheaper way of 
collecting can be devised. The people 
of New York are not concerned with 
keeping the present system of tax col- 
lection or any other administrative ma- 
chinery for performing a function of 
government. But they are concerned 
with the efficient performance of gov- 
ernmental functions. They want these 
functions performed as well and as 
cheaply as possible. If to do this in- 
volves the scrapping of an obsolete sys- 
tem and the installation of a new one, 
this is exactly what they should do, 
once the facts are clearly understood. 
The tax gathering system exists for the 
people of New York, not the people of 
New York for the tax gathering sys- 
tem. A system has no rights against a 
people. 

The system of town oollection in 
New York is of ancient vintage. Ac- 
cording to a study made by the special 
Joint Committee on Taxation and Re- 
trenchment, there was a town collector 
of taxes in 1691. 

During all the years since 1691, town 
collection has persisted in New York 
State, but a different unit of collection 
has grown up in most of the other 
states. In all, thirty-four states collect 
general property taxcs on a county unit 
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In some of these the sheriff eo}. 
lects; in others a county tax collector; 
in one a trustee; but in the majority, 
the county treasurer collects taxes and 
receives a salary in payment for all ser. 
vices of whatever nature performed by 
him. In all, twenty states have county 
treasurer collection of taxes, and three 
have a mixture of the system with the 
one of township collection. Most of 
these states are west of the Mississippj 
River. 

In 1921, county treasurers in the 
State of Idaho collected $21,176,294 at 
a cost of 1 per cent. This 1 per cent 
included all costs of operating the 
county treasurers’ offices. 

In 1926, county treasurers in Utah 
collected $7,594,997. It cost the public 
$56,562 to pay all expenses of operating 
these treasurers’ offices. This is a cost 
of 0.7 per cent. 

In 1923, county treasurers in Ohiv 
collected $238,000,000. The entire cost 
of operating their offices was $872,000, 
or 0.36 per cent of the sum which they 
collected. . 

A study of 
counties in states 
urer collection, disclosed the average 
total cost of maintaining the county 
treasurer office to be 0.776 per cent. It 
showed further that under county treass 


individual 
county treas- 


some 
using 


ninety 





urer collection, with the treasurer ona 
salary system, costs decline and tres 
mendously as tax levies increase. 
How does the system in New York 
State compare with the system of 
county treasurer collection? It costs 


1.3 per cent to collect town, county and 
state taxes, and, in addition, there is the 
cost of operating county treasurer of 
fices. When this is added to the fees 
paid local collectors, as it must be for 
comparison with states using the county 
treasurer system of collection, the cost 
in New York rises to 1.9 per cent of 
the total amount paid by the taxpayer, 


County Treasurer Can Collect 
Taxes Cheaply 


The difference between 0.776 pet 
cent in states collecting under the 
county treasurer system, and 1.9 per 
cent in New York is very great. But 
even so, it does not represent the full 
difference between the two systems, 
Under county treasurer collection, costs 


decline tremendously with increases in 


the amount collected. Under the town- as 
fee system in New York, they do not 
This failure of percentage cost to de- » 
cline with increase in taxes collected is th 


one of the greatest possible indictments 
of the town-fee system of New York 
It means the permanent closing of the pat 
most certain, powerful and ready means 


of economy in tax collection. Just how FE 
great this economy would be is_ not sil 
known. That it would be great is cer at 
tain, for tax collections per county m 
New York State are very much greater 
than in the counties studied which used she 
the treasurer system of collection. : 
The question whether a system of ome 
county collection could be installed ia us 
New York presents no difficulty. It 4 
should be fairly obvious that if taxpay- Mar 
ers in thirty-four states can- pay theif | 
taxes to a county collecting official, tat Bla 


payers in New York State could do like 4 
wise. The evidence supports this state 
ment. A study was made of methods 
of collection in states using a county 
system and of methods of collection it 
New York. Strange to say these meth 
ods do not differ markedly. 


Can Mail Taxes in Some States 


Taxpayers in other states are infor 
ed of their taxes by notices, posted ¢ 
published, or are notified individuall 
by mail. They they mail in their check 
or drafts, visit their collector at @ 
county seat or deposit their taxes in 
local bank, which then remits to the 
county collecting official. The per 

(Continued on page 23) 
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4894 


‘*Daisy Dell’’ All Wool Felt 
Hats 


4896 


HESE are lovely little hats and when 

finished, they have all the style and 
smartness of an importation direct from 
the Paris Boulevards. 

The hats come flat, stamped on finest 
quality all wool felt, in the most popular 
millinery shades of the day and are cor- 
rectly styled from every standpoint. 
Everything furnished except embroidery 
silk, as the colors for the finished hat are 
at the discretion of the purchaser. 

Can be completely made up in a very 
short time and their low price makes it 
possible for every woman to have a “chic 


and becoming” hat to match each of her 
Ccustomes. 


4891 comes in Rose with Hickory or- 
namentation. 

4892 comes in Castilian Red with 
Black ornamentation. 

4893 comes in Copenhagen Blue with 
Hickory ornamentation. 

4894 comes in White with Castilian 
ornamentation. 

4895 comes in Monkey Skin with Rose 
ornamentation. 


4896 comes in Black with White orna- 
mentation. 


These hats are packed flat in special 
glassine envelopes to insure safe delivery. 

Price of hats is only $1.25 each, post- 
Paid to any address, delivery guaranteed. 
Prompt attention will be given all or- 
ders. Send orders accompanied by per- 
sonal check, postoffice or express money 
orders or cash (at your own risk) to the 
Embroidery Dept., AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 





For the sake of those who feel the need 
of friendly and helpful advice, Aunt 
Janet’s Counsel Corner was started. Per- 
haps our other readers will find sugges- 
tions they can use in these columns. Per- 
haps you would like to hear directly from 
Aunt Janet about some of your own pre- 
plexing problems. If so, write freely to 
her. No names are published 


“1 surely have troubles and worrles, and 
that’s because there is no way out, no way 
to be able to support ourselves. i’m Just a 
farm girl eighteen years old and out of 
school. I dare not go to high school ’cause 
i do not hear well in one of my ears but 
of course | can do some home work such 
as sewing; that’s my Joy and good times. 
But, dear, if | could only get hold of money 
so | can dress tike other city girls and be 
well groomed. There are my ducks which 


nobody comes around to buy. I’ve got 
three ready for market and they are Park- 
er’s White Pekins. There are twenty- 


three Just beginning to have feathers on. 
1! ike to play around with them. If you 
could help me sell my three then 1! could 
get me a nice fall dress; make It of course. 
But my machine Is out of order now. I 
can’t even do one stitch even on it. One 





For Little Men 





Pattern 2192 makes a little suit which 
consists of a slip-on blouse and side closing 
trousers. Non-crushable linen, cotton suiting, 
cotton broadcloth, pongee, wool jersey or 
velveteen may well be wsed. It cuts in sizes, 
2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. In the 4 year size, 


154 yards of 36-inch material with % yard 
of 36-inch contrasting and % yard of 27- 
inch lining ts required. Price 13c. 

TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and _ sizes 


clearly and correctly and enclose with 
correct remittance in stamps or coin 
(although coin is sent at own risk). 
Add 12c for one of the New Fall 
Fashion Books and send to Pattern 
Department, American Agriculturist 
461-4th Avenue, New York City. 











reason I’m lonesome every day, Mother, 
Dad and brother go threshing and only 1! 
and the baby are home. | attend to all the 
animals except the cows; | don’t milk. I'd 
love to have some polly pen friends too, 
some girl my age and “genious” like my- 
self and modern; not old fashioned 'cause 
I love the modern life. Now, Auntie, write 
and let me know what I can do and have 
little helps like the American Agriculturist 
had in these last two copies; they are help- 
ful. Have you any sweet pickle recipes 
and beet pickle? 1 forgot how they make 
It since last year’s canning.”-—LONELY. 
] SUGGEST that the best way to dis- 

pose of your ducks or duck eggs is to 
run a little advertisement in your county 
paper. This will cost you a little money 
but in that way you will be better able to 
find a market than in any other way. 
They would not bring you much return 
if you had to ship them a long distance, 
so it is better to dispose of them as near- 
by as possible. 

Perhaps your machine needs some slight 
attention to make it sew straight. I am 
attaching a series of articles which we 
have run on the care of the machine and 
they can tell you better than I can in a 
short letter, what to do to regulate your 
stitch, the tension, etc. I hope that you 
can get your machine adjusted because it 
means a great deal towards turning out a 


¢cAunt Janet’s Counsel 
Readers Get Advice on Perplexing Problems 


I shall remember what you say about 
wanting a pen friend and run a line in 
the paper within the next few weeks ask- 
ing for some girl to write you. 

As for the pickle recipes I am sending 
you a booklet full of the recipes for all 
kinds of pickles, jams and marmalades as 
well as canned fruits and vegetables; keep 
it handy so you will have it for next year. 

Quunl- onan 

Note:—Would others of our readers 
like to have companionable pen friends 
to whom to write? You can see from 
the above letter how our young reader is 
situated—perhaps you are in a similar 
position and would enjoy a correspond- 
ence. If so, notify Aunt Janet 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C., and your name will be 
sent to the writer of the above letter so 


that she may open a correspondence with 
you. 





To Freshen Lettuce 


To revive wilted lettuce, cabbage or 
celery or to keep it fresh, dampen a 
cloth and put in the bottom of an air 
lettuce in this crock, cover closely and 
tight crock or tin receptacle. Put the 
let stand in a cool place—L. M. T. 

*_ * * 


Brown sugar will not lump and harden 
if it is kept in the ice box or in a cool 
place covered with a damp cloth. 





Coat for Fall and Winter 








Pattern 3097 is the simple straightline 
coat so useful for general wear. The fronts 
are underfaced and rolled with convertible 


of; 


Basketry Materials 
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A WASHDAY 
HINT 


With Fels-Naptha it is 
so much easier to wash 
shirts. The naptha in 
this good, safe soap 
loosens the dirt—the 


soapy suds wash it away. 
A little light rubbing at 
the cuffs—then rinse, 
wring, hang out to dry. 
Fels-Naptha does most 
of the heavy rubbing for 
you. Use Fels-Napthe 
for washing machine or 
hand work. Your grocer 
has it. Order today. 


FELS & CO., Philadelphia 








business. 660,000 cos. 
Write today for FREE 





— in 
omers, 
book. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 
801 Rochester Avenue 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


‘A Kalamazgo, 
Candle 


New 300 fic: 


MAZING INVENTION, Brilliant, 
soft, mellow white light, restful to 
eyes. Burns 96% air. Equals 

safety, brilliancy of electricity,'1-10th 

the cost. 20 times brighter than wick { 

lamps. More healthful. 

ate. No smoke. No soot. No odor. 

Low priced. Guaranteed. Table 

» wall, hanging lamps and lanterns. 

R 





























special introductory, 
= price, cnc = 
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Out tit Offtor. 
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Removes Pandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 


. Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
6ve, and £1.00 at drugrists, 
A Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 


65-Page Catalog and directions 15¢c, 
Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chatr 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden veads, 
rush. pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Louis Stoughton Drake, 
fac., 22 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass, 
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The MPLUPDPLP Hotel 


48th Street—West of Broadway 


. ° 
Times Square’s Finest Hotel 
Within convenient walking distance to 
important business centres and 
Theatres, Ideal Transit 
Facilities 


450 ROOMS and 450 BATHS 


Every room an Outside Room with two 


large windows 
Large Single Rooms $4.00 per 
se fy ee day 


For two, $500 With Twin Beds, $6.00 
Large Double Rooms $6-00 per 
Twin Beds, Bath day 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 





Suites with serving pantry 





collar forming revers. Sleeves are one piece. 
It cuts im sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. The 36-inch 
size requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with 34% yards of 40-inch lining. Camel's 
hair, wool velour, velveteen, light weight 
tweed and novelty woolens are appropriate. 
Price 13c. 


Furnished or | 
Unfurnished 


Moderately RESTAURANT 

Illustrated booklet free on request 

Curtis A. Hale, Managing Director 
‘ 


$95 to $150 per month 


Peerless 
Cuisine 














nice job. 
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Each genuine Foster Ideal 
Spring bears this trade mark 
on its siderail. If you 
don't see this trade mark it 
isn't a Foster Ideal. 

















eirlooms yes ! 
ut not in a 
edspring 


Weste 


The Bedspring 
that Supports © 
the Spine ~ 
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~ COFFEE thatmakes Famous Coffee Makers 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


O housewife can make good coftce 
buys has lost its 
ife can make 
coftee with the 
Try #. There's 

Just use your 


if the coffee she 
flavor. Any housew 
good coffee from thi 
flavor roasted tm. 


mo secret process. 


own good method of making. That 
fragrant aroma, that rich coffce 
taste—your family and guests will 
enjoy (them ery time you ve 
White House Coffce 


The Flavor is Roasted In! 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
Boston — Chicago — Portsmouth, Va 


























THE TROUBLE MAKER 
E. R. > 


Send $1.00 and we will mail you 
a copy of this great story of farm 
lit» 


@MERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


STAMMERING 






Permanently corrected at the Bogue Institute. 
Fot National patronage. Scientifte 
tr ‘ culature Comfortable home- 

ke dormit s, recreation rooms, ete. Ask for free 
book including complete information. 


BOGUE INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 
10805 Bogse Guwilding, 
1147 &. Ilinois St., Indianapolls, tndlana 




















, 54, 4th Ave. New York City. 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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More Kindergarten Helps 


Here Are Suggestions for the Busy Mother 


TENCILS are fun and a set of as- 

sorted ones—about 30 or 35—may be 
bought for 35 to 70 cents. They last a 
long time, with reasonable care in their 
use and many little object lessons may 
be taught with them—suwch as the ap- 
pearance of various flowers, animals and 
fruits. The set we use includes pictures 
of famous people, Lincoln, Washington, 
Martha Washington and others, be- 
sides the flowers, ete., above mentioned. 
These are of value as they familiarize 
the children with the way these histori- 
cal people looked. 

The pictures when completed may be 
colored with wax crayons, if desired, or 
left plain. An investment of ten cents 
in a box of these wax crayons is an ex- 
cellent one. At a “5 and 10” you may 
obtain them with 16 colors to a box, 
elsewhere that size of box costs a few 
cents more. 

Scratch paper may be had from a 
school-supply company for about 35 
cents per 500 sheets. The price justi- 
fies its purchase if one has many young- 
sters to use such paper. Of course, 
white wrapping paper, the back of busi- 
ness or advertising letters that are of 
no value, envelopes opened flat, are fine 
to use for “play work” when one has 
them. Some children will enjoy taking 
a pencil and an old catalogue and mak- 
ing out “orders” in the catalogue or cut- 
ting out what they want to buy. A play 
store may be thus furnished and money 
made by cutting cardboard or paper 
disks and putting figures on. Or by cut- 
ting figures from calendar pages as re- 
quired. 

Books, old or new, sliould not be 
given any little child to mark or cut upl 
Why should he or she be expected to 
distinguish good books from worthless, 
next time if that is allowed once ?—Ma- 
belle Robert. 


Old Inner Tubes 


E have found many uses for old 
inner tubes. An inch wide band 
cut across way makes a good strong 
elastic to hold the children’s schvool- 
books together. As an emergency meas- 
ure when a small person's garter has 


been mysteriously missing, a narrower 
piece of the tube would come to the 
rescue. A long strip does excellently 
when taking piees from the oven, while 
squares, pierced in a design, serve as hot 
plate mats. In fact, very pretty mats 
may be made by weavstrips of red and 
gray tubing, just like kindergarten mats, 
and holding in place with a bit of ce 
ment. I have seen a really lovely bag 
made by weaving strips of red and gray 
together, and fastening a lining by 
means of tire cement. So a discarded 
tube or two is very handy to have 
around.—A. B. S., Calif. 


Get Gifts Ready Early 


E still have on hand some of the 

very attractive articles stamped 
for embroidery shown in colors in aa 
early summer issue, (June 18th). Since 
these items are exceedingly reasonable 
in price and are well suited for gifts, we 
are again listing their prices here: 

No. 1092—Vanity set stamped on 
white embroidery cloth; attractive de 
sign, yet simple enough for the little 
girl to make for her own dressing table 
—l5e. 

No. 1258—Child’s voile dress (one 
year size) of good material in delicate 
shades of blue, peach, green or yellow. 
The collar and cuffs are edged with nam 
row Val lace. Clever flower design oa 
front of skirt can be made in a very 
short time—$1.25. 

No. 1581—Red or blue checked batiste 
apron for adult, charming for “nice” 
wear or for gift—75c. 

No. 1081—Apron stamped on um 
bleached muslin; pockets of fast colored 
blue chambray. Practical and attract- 
ive for girls or adults.—59c. 

Send orders to Embroidery Depart= 
ment, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461-4th 
Avenue, New York City. 








It may be hard to find an hour for ree 
arranging your kitchen for easier work, 
but an hour now may save many hours 
later. 

* ¢ * 

Blotting paper and a warm flatiron will 
usually remove candle wax from clothes 
or table cloths. 








Woolly Lamb Blanket 





= 











hy TR 


ERE is the very thing you need for 

the gift to that new baby or for 
the Christmas remembrance to the lit- 
tlest one. Use this very design, trace 
it by using a sheet of carbon paper, di- 
rectly on to the blanket or garment you 
want to decorate. Outline in color-fast 
embroidery floss, sew a strip of ribbon 


> 








for the collar (same ribbon as you Ws® 
for binding the blanket) and as a final 
realistic touch, sew on a tiny, tinkly 
bell! The very same design may be used 
for applique patches of white wooly ma- 
terial blind-stitched down to the blanket 
or garment (romper pocket, for © 
stance). 
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Puddings Galore 


By Hiya RicHMoND 


‘JF you want a nice, cheap, easy des- 


sert try making a dozen or more plum 
puddings at once. Hunt up your pound 
baking powder cans, the one pound cof- 
fee cans or other receptacles with a 
cover that pushes on over the top and 
thoroughly oil them with sweet melted 
butter. Do not take syrup pails or cans 
with rims into which the covers fit as 
the pudding will not come out easily. 


Right after butchering day when the 
suet from the beef is sweet and dry, and 
easily shaved to powder cut a large 
quantity of it with a sharp knife. Se- 
lect the hard, dry pieces that are not 
greasy and shave down very thinly. 
Next take a pint and a half of flour for 
a pound can, a pinch of salt, one egg, a 
small cup of suet and enough skim milk 
to make a thick batter, too thick for 
anything but muffins. Now add two 
eups of raisins and mix well. It is a 
good idea to measure for one can first 
and then you will know exactly how 
much it will hold. Leave two inches at 
the top for swelling, as the flour and 
fruit both wilt swell. After the first 
one is mixed measure and make a larger 
quantity at a time. 

For a variation you can mix chopped 
figs or dates with some of the batter. 
Spices can be added, or nuts. In mak- 
ing twelve to eighteen puddings it is 
well to vary them a little. 

Now take the wash boiler or a tub, 
and cover the bottom with slats, or old 
wire screening doubled several times. 
Place on the range and set the cans on 
it. Fill almost to the tops of the cans 
with boiling water and keep at the boil- 
ing point for four or five hours. A 
winter afternoon when the top of the 
range is not needed is a good time to 
make the puddings. When done set 
away like canned fruit and when wanted 
reheat. Make your hot sauce and your 
dessert is as good as the day it was 
made. 





Household Hints 


Cornmeal makes fine cold weather 
dishes—flapjacks, mush, and Johnny 
cake. Mixing the meal with water to 
form a paste keeps the lumps out of 
mush, and the paste may then be added 
to hot milk or water. 

* * * 

An oblong kitchen can usually be ar- 
ranged more conventiently than a square 
‘one. 

* * . 
: Keep a few dried corn cobs in a small 
tin can partly filled with kerosene. One 
ca is the quickest kindling for a fire. 
—E. B. G. 

* * * 

A strip of muslin or cotton flannel sew- 
ed to the lower edge of short blankets will 
keep them tucked in at the foot of the 
bed and allow plenty of covers for ones 
shoulders. 

* * * 

A paint brush and some paint can often 
transform an assorted collection of furni- 
ture into a harmonious set. 

* * * 
_ A dumb waiter is more helpful in some 
kitchens than one that can talk. 

* * * 

Leisure hours are best earned by well 
planned work. 





A New Remedy for Worms 
(Continued from page 19) 


weighing from one to three pounds, to one 
ounce for adult birds. At present, it is 
administered directly into the gizzard by 
means of a slightly flexible catheter. By 
this method of administration, the caccum 
worms are also destroyed when the dose 
enters the caeca, which it does about half 
of the time. When the same dose is in- 
troduced per cloaca, the caecum worms 
are destroyed in most cases. This vermi- 
Cidal preparation is now available and 
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DEPT. STORES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


NEW YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortlend 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little Falls 
Newburgh 
Olean 
Oneonta 
Rome 
Watertown 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Beaver Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Brad dock 
Bradford 
Carlisle 
Chambersburg 
Coatesville 
Du Bois 
Frankiin 
Greensbur, 
Grove City 
Hanover 
Indiana 
Jeanette 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
McK eesport 
Mead ville 
Monessen 
Mount Carmel 
Mount Pleasant 
New Kensington 


NEW JERSEY 
Vineland 
Salem 


W. VIRGINIA 











MENS UNDERWEAR and HOSIERY 
Express the Savings Fitécted 
by Our Co-operative Buying 


EN have not been forgotten by 

the J. C. Penney Company, for 

at any of the 885 Department Stores in 
this Nation-wide Institution you will 


JCPENNEYCo 
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purchasingresources—savings made 
by us and then passedon toyou! The 
underwear and hosiery savings named 
here are typical examples of the values 
tobe found in Clothing, 





find everything the 
man wears—outer 
thingsand underthings, 


VALUES THAT ARE THE 
TALK OF THE NATION 


Shoes, Hats, Haber- 
dashery and in every 


Bluefield Experienced 
Grafto= Young Salesmen 
Martinsburg wanted to train 
Parkersburg for our Store 
Welch Managers. 


from head to foot—for 
work, for dress, or for 


Oil City rest and sleep. 

Pittston 

Pottstowr - 

Shamokin As in all our other de- 

Sharon 

Shenae partments, here full 

Stroudsburg 

Titus ville VALUE for every dol- 

Uniontown . ° 

——e lar is our dominant 

Washington 

Gosiones thought. Here, too, you 

Williamspor will find the reflection 
MARYLAND of the important sav- 

Frederick 


ingseffected by our tre- 
mendous co-operative 





Men’s “'4-for-1” Lisle Sock 


Fine gauge, full mercerized, 
double sole, extra heavy heel and 
toe with our new feature “Two 
_. — ,~y ye Black 
and colors. Pair 25c; 

4for . «- . $1.00 


Men’s 701 Silk Sock 


With mercerized sole, heel and 
toe, —— “Two Toe” fea- 
ture. ack and colors. 

—_... 7s. 


Men’s 1006 Grey Random 
Union Suits 


Flat fleeced; full pena long 
sleeves; warm,well shaped, 
cut full. . . 98c 


Men’s 101 Heavy Grey 
Ribbed Union Suits 


Part wool, anklelength, 
long sleeves . ... $1.98 
Sizes for all builds. 








JCP 


4 NATION-WIDE 


other item of merchan- 
dise that either men,wo- 
men or children wear. 


It will pay you to go 
to your nearest J. C. 
Penney Company 
Store for your next 
purchases. See what 
you buy before you 
buy it—and SAVE 
MONEY ON EVERY 
PURCHASE. 


Write today for 
our illustrated 
“Store News Fall 
Catalog.” It will 
save you money. 
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may be obtained under the name of Jodine 
Vermicide (liquid). 

Shortly after the administration of 
Iodine Vermicide to poultry the free 
iodine is neutralized by combining with 
the intestinal contents and for the most 
part, passes out as such compounds. Such 
amounts of these organic compounds, as 
are absorbed by the bird, prove to have a 
beneficial action on the bird; and at least 
in cases of chicken-pox and roup, marked 
improvements have been observed follow- 
ing the administration of vermicidal doses 
of Iodine Vermicide. 

A number of experiments have been 
conducted in collaboration with the 
Poultry Department at Michigan State 
College for the purpose of determining 
whether the dosing of birds, especially re- 
peated dosings injure birds. While these 
experiments will form the basis of another 
paper, it may not be out of place to state 
here that results indicate that the treat- 
ment is highly beneficial rather than in- 
jurious. In one experiment a flock of 
birds was divided into three lots and placed 
in pens, one of these pens was iodized 
four times with Jodine Suspensoid and the 
birds were given four dosings, at three 
week intervals, of Iodine Vermicide, an- 


other pen was given two such dosings and 
iodizings, while the third pen was iodized 
only once and the birds dosed only once. 
The birds which received the largest num- 
ber of dosings proved to be noticeably 
the best looking group of birds and were 
the best egg producers. The pen receiv- 
ing the two dosings followed next in this 
respect. In another experiment a flock 
of twenty young cockerels, weighing about 
one and one-third pounds each, was di- 
vided into two nearly equal groups. One 
group was dosed with Jodine Vermicide 
and given leg bands. Two days later 
each group was weighed. The groups 
were then combined and placed in fatten- 
ing cages and fattened for the market. 
At the end of two weeks, the groups were 
again separated and weighed. The un- 
banded birds showed a gain of 50 per 
cent in weight, but the banded birds 
showed a gain of 78 per cent. 





How Taxes Are Gathered 
(Continued from page 20) 
sonal visit of the collector in these 
counties is almost entirely a thing of 


the past. 
In New York, most taxpayers pay by 


meeting or visiting their collectors. 
Payment by mail is next in importance, 
and least of all in importance comes 
payment at the taxpayer’s home. Tax- 
payers in New York have gone as far 
as they can go individually toward a 
different system of collection. They 
are using checks; they are using the 
mails; they are visiting their collectors, 
and they are making personal payment 
at their homes for the most part a mat- 
ter of another age. The next step is to 
install county treasurer collection, re- 
quiring county treasurers to notify all 
taxpayers by mail. If the tax collecting 
unit had changed with the changing so- 
cial and economic environment, county 
unit collection would have been a fact 
in New York long ago. 

In closing, the following quotation 
from a letter written by a county treas- 
urer in New Mexico may be suggestive: 
“I mail tax notices to all taxpayers as 
soon as the tax roll is finished that 
taxes are due and when they will be de- 
linquent. I would rather have taxes 
paid by mail than paid in person, as we 


can handle it that way 2 good deal 


faster.” 








By E. R. EASTMAN 


other in that other language that was old 


rid was young, a language 


when the w 

that all the world knows, else why did 
friends smile so understandingly when 
they passed the absorbed couple on the 
road? 

Coming nearer town the traffic in- 
creased and Bob gave more attention to 
his driving while Helen sat a little far- 
ther over on her side of the seat. 

“Must have been sort of nice, Bob, to 
have lived in the old days of knights- 
errant I have just been reading about 
the knights of King Arthur's court and 
the Crusaders to free Jerusalem from the 
Moslem infidels. The knight used to 


wear his lady's favor in battle and fought 
in tournaments and duels to win his lady’s 


regard. In those days they were always 
reverent and gallant toward women, and 
ibove all, they were always especially 
aoa 

\laybe if you would read a little his- 
tory of those times instead of novels,” 
inswered Bob, “you would get a different 
view of those selfsame knights. For hun- 


relic of another age,” pointing to an ele- 
phant. “He knows more in a minute 
than this whole batch of dirty monkeys 
ever will know.” 

When the couple came to the cage of 
old Betsy, the lion, Helen shuddered, and 
Bob, laughingly said: “How would you 
like to go back to the cave-man days 
when Betsy’s forbears were truly the 
forest rulers, and the only weapon that 
man had was a big club?” 

“That would depend entirely upon the 
bravery of my cave-man,” promptly re- 
turned the girl. 

“What would you do, Bob,” she con- 
tinued, “if you met this lion loose alone 
on a dark night?” : 

“Run like thunder,” he laughed. “Think 
I was raised for lion fodder?” 

By now it was time for the main show 
to open, so the boy and girl hastened to 
the “big top”, past the harsh-voiced ven- 
dors of pink lemonade and peanuts, and 
followed the crowd around and climbed 
the precarious boards to their own seats. 

“Golly, Heien,” said Bob, squeezing the 





A Story With a Laugh 


LzkEs another serial story which will be finished in two instalments 
written by E. R. Eastman, author of “The Trouble Maker” and editor 


of American Agriculturist. 


Like most of Mr. Eastman’s writings, this story 


has real farm atmosphere and is about the kind of folks you have known 


all of your life. 


If you want some real laughs and some good entertain- 


ment, read how the adventures and mis-adventures of old Betsy, the circus 


lion, helped to unscramble the love affair of Bob and Helen. 


If you like 


these stories by Mr. Eastman, say so, and you may get more of them. 
Did you make a guess as to the authorship of the last short story, as 


to who wrote each part of the serial, “The Girl I Left Behind Me”? 


answer is on our Editorial Page this 


The 
time. 





dreds of years the rob 
called ‘knighthood's flower’, held up Eng- 


sress by robbing and oppressing 


ber barons, the so 


land's pr 


the 1 sacking the land and constantly 

quarreling and fighting among themselves. 

| don't see much bravery in that. One 

their nice little gallantries was steal- 
each other's women.” 

SIL thre une,” replied the girl with 

pirit, “I would like to see any 

fern man with half the grit and back- 

hone that some of those old boys used 

o hav Anything that I never, never 

uld 1 would be a man who was a 

ward! 

Somewhat dazed by this emphatic state- 

t, Bob rode aiong in silence, and they 

me after a while to town and to the 

ten-aere lot which was almost entirely 

vered with the white canvas of the “big 

p \fter parking his car, Bob and 

Helen lined up with hundreds of other 

holiday seckers to wait their turn to buy 

‘ ! tickets at the ticket wagon. When 


ticket window, he 
when a 


1 
the 


Bob finally reached 


rted to hand up his money 


vdy at one side suddenly stepped in out 
{ his turn, brushed Bob roughly to one side 
nd proceeded to buy his own ticket 
Helen w right behind and saw the 
ident \s n they were out of 
he « vd, she said, “Bob, what in the 
ld did 1 let that fellow get ahead 
1 I It w t his turn; it was 
Bob tiled deprecatingly 
Well, what doe matter? We had 
ot tim 
| | nothing more, but she was 
wnt lly silent for metime afterward 
G r alot with the crowd, the boy 
rl entered the menagerie, and Bob 
rowed the resul f much reading when 
pointed out to Helen in- surprising 
! | the charact t ind natural his- 
vy of the animal species 
\ watching tl intics of half a 
dozen monkeys, Bob said: “I can’t see 
much to the Darwinian theory that folks 
ill came in the first place from monkeys.” 
“T do,” said Helen. “See how much 
hey look like human beings.” 
“Brains are what count,” said the boy, 
d monkeys never seem smart to me, 
t horse or a dog. Now look at this 


girl’s hand after they were seated. “It 
certainly is a poor specimen of humanity 
who doesn’t like to go to a circus. Makes 
me think of old man Phillips down at 
Besemer’s Corners. Every time a circus 
comes to town he and his wife have a 
row about his going. He always used to 
get away with it by claiming he had to 
ro to take the kids, but now that the 
kids are all grown up, she makes him 
stay at home.” 


oO 


“I wish the band would play,” said 
Helen. “A good circus band is always 
half the fun.’ 

Just then the band did strike up and 


with a great flourish of trumpets, the show 


began with a grand entry parade clear 
around the great circular arena. There 
were dozens and dozens of beautiful 


with riders and some pulling 
chariots; there 
elephants and 


horses, some 
the 
were a 


shining two-wheel 
halt dozen old 
dozens of animals drawn in their cages, 
including Betsy, the lion. There were 
comical clowns and freaks of every kind 
and description. Then came the perform- 
ances in the three circus rings, each filled 
every with hair-raising, 
thrilling act. So much to see was there 
that one could only get a very small part 
of all that happened. 

And then there were best of -all, the 
country folks lining the stands, clapping, 
cheering and laughing, having a much ap- 
time. 


minute some 


pre ciated good 
What is a circus without pink lemonade? 


Whlien the performances were nearly over, 


Bob tempted by the tinkling ice in the 
glasses that a vendor was. carrying 
through the crowd, bought drinks for 


Helen and himself, and handed the man 
a dollar bill. The fellow took it, and 
instead of making the change, put it in 
his pocket and started away. 
“Hey there, where’s my change?” 
Bob. 
“Change? 
man. 
“Why I gave you a dollar bill for two 
glasses of lemonade and you did not give 


asked 


change?” snarled the 


What 


me any change. 
“You're a liar!” shouted the 
“You gave me just twenty cents.” 
The attention of the whole crowd in 
that section was attracted, all were look- 


crook. 
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The Bravest Man in the World 


ing, and some were standing up in their 
seats to see what was causing the dis- 
turbance. 

Bob started to rise in his seat, hesitated 
a moment, and sat down again. The fel- 
low sneered and said something more 
about “fool hayseeds” and went his way. 
Those of the crowd who had been near 
enough to hear, smiled and turned back 
to the performance. Bob's face was very 
red, and Helen’s was very white. 

“Bob Greene,” she said, “what did you 
let that man get away with your money 
for? I am ashamed of you.” 

The boy, embarrassed and uneasy, said 
nothing. 

They sat in silence for a few moments 
longer until the show was ended and then 
followed the crowd out of the tent. 

When they were out, turning an ins 
dignant face to the boy, Helen said: “ Sob, 
if you don’t mind, I'll stay in town toe 
night: with Aunt Jennie instead of go- 
ing home. And I think this as good a 
time as any to tell you that we had better 
not go together any more.” 

Deeply hurt, the boy hesitated a mo- 
ment while he controlled his voice, and 
then said: “All right, Helen, if you feel 
that way about it, | won’t bother you any 
more. Good-bye, dear.” 

When Bob drove into the barnyard, his 
mother was there feeding her hens. 

“Why, Robert, where’s Helen? I 
thought she was coming home to supper 
with you and I just spread myself to get 
something special.” 

“Helen got mad at me, 
did not even ride home with me. She 
stayed in town with her aunt. She thinks 
I am a coward,” he added bitterly. 

Then the mother noticed the boy's 
white set face and like the wise woman 
she was, said nothing more about it. 

Bob put out his horse, got his cows and 
milked them, and went into supper. It 
was a good one, such as only a farm 
woman can prepare when she makes a 
special effort. But in spite of the tempt- 
ing fried chicken and dumplings, new pos 
tatoes, homemade bread, jelly and Red 
Astrachan apple pie, and in spite of the 
casual talk of his mother, the boy ate 
little, said less, and soon went to his room 


Mother, and 


for the night. 

Long after her work was done, the 
mother sat on the old front porch in the 
summer evening twilight, thinking of the 
grieving boy upstairs and his troublous 
courtship. And as she thought, she re- 
called another boy lover of long ago— 
3ob’s father—and the little misunder- 
standings which at that time had seemed 
tragic to her but which in the light 
of later years were nothing but the harm- 
less ripples in a great love. All of the 
uneasiness, the loneliness, the misunder- 
standing and the heartache that comes 
from the separation of a courtship too 
long prolonged, had been forgotten and 
washed away in the ecstasies of that June 
morning now thirty years agone, when 
David Greene had brought her, his bride 
of*an hour, to their home and liftcd het 
across the threshold. 

To be sure, it had not 


so 


been easy saile 


ing after that. In the early days of 
marriage there had to be the adjustment 
to each other’s ways, two different and 


strong personalities. For years there had 
still been little quarrels, but love and coms 
mon sense had prevailed until later in the 
partnership when there had been no mis- 
understandings at all. 

“Oh well,” she said aloud as he arose 
to go to bed, “young folks will be young 
folks. Seems as if the more they are 
in love the more likely they are to quarrel 
and hurt each other.” 

Upstairs in the room where he had 
slept since a little boy, Bob lay tossing 
and turning and thinking, trying to ume 
derstand how Helen could possibly have 
thought any more of him if he had pre- 
cipitated a public brawl by attacking thé 
lemonade vendor. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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DOGS AND PET STOCK 











FOX TERRIER 
Tan and White. 
EY, Albion, Pa. 

COCKER SPANIEL 
black and white. Eligible. 
EN, Waterloo, N. Y. 


COCKER SPANIEL 


R PUPPIES, Black and White, 
Clear markings. W. H. COOL- 





PUPPIES, parti-color 
MRS. IDA WOOD- 





PUPPIES and grown 
S. HUBBELL, 











gtock. Highly bred. Prices low. 
Odessa, N. Y. 
~ GAME-( Getter Beagles hounds that will bunt, 
aly puppies $10.00. SEEBER BROS. co., 
ade tings, Oswego County, N 

~ FOR SALE—Some_ good ag ogee — 
ontk old; also pedigreed police dogs, a arm 
bred. * Write us for prices) BENJAMIN MAR- 
TIN, “‘Elmcrest,” Marlton, N. J. 

" DID YOU KNOW my English or Welsh 


Shepherd pups with proper training will go for 
stock alone when 6 or 8 months old, Buy now. 
GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. 





"FREE DOG BOOK, Polk Miller’s famous dog 
book on diseases of dogs. Instructions on feed- 
ing, care and breeding with symptom gfart. 48 

Illustrated. Write for free copy. POLK 
MILLER PRODUCT CORP., WwW. 
St., Richmond, Va. 


LIVE STOCK 


Cattle 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL CALVES, 
$40.00. Best of Breeding Accredited Herd, Guar- 
anteed to please. ALFADALE FARMS, Athens, 
me ¥. 


1021 Broad 

















_ SALE—Cows, Bulls, Calves, 


Accredited 
her: ROL AND BANKS, Lexington, » A 





REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULLS and bull 
ealves for sale. . J. W. BECHTEL, Stony 
Creek, Mills, Pa. 





HAVING PURCHASED another bull to pre- 
vent inbreeding, will sell my 4 yr. old Milking 
Shorthorn herd bull, son of Glenside Silver King 
and Grandson of Glenside Dairy King and Doris 
Clay. A fine individual, gentle disposition, color 
_ Proven Sire of good stock. Herd Accredit- 

Bargain to quick buyer. ERNEST COT- 
¥, 








TRELL Hoosick Falls, N. 
Sheep 
FAIRHOLME HAMPSHIRE DOWNS. The 
game good quality of | and ewes. EARL D. 


BROWN, Ilion, N. Y. R. No. 2. 

REGISTERED DELAINE RAMS: with size, 
and long staple fleeces. The useful kind for good 
breeders. J. C. WEATHERBY, Trumansburg, 
N. Y 








REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE yearling rams 
with size and quality. FRED VAN VLEET & 
SONS, Lodi, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Registered Delaines, ewes and 
yearling Rams bred ‘for size and a of wool. 
BURTON PINE, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS, extra fine specimens, 








VanVieet breeding. DWIGHT G. COOK, Cha- 
teaugay, N. Y. Route 2. 
Swine 
REG. O. I. C. PIGS, $8.75. Six weeks old, 


best blood lines. Northern Grown 
Rye, Vetch mixed, great yielder. 
“RU PRACHT, Mallory, N. Y. 


large Muere, 
Rosen Seed 
GEO. N. 
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Classified Advertising Rates 
A OVERTISEMENTS are insertea In this department at the rate of 7 cents a 


word. 
Count as one word each initial, 


The minimum charge per tnsertion ts $1 
abbreviation an 


er week. 
whole number, Including 


name and address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” 


counts as eleven words. 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


E farmers in New York, New Jersey, 
vertising orders must reach our office 


not later than 14 days before the Saturday of 
tlon orders must reach us on the same schedule. 


VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches 


OVER 140,000 
Pennsylvania and adjacent states. Ad- 
at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
ublication date desired. Cancella- 
Because of the tow rate to 


subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your order. 
Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references 








os 








POULTRY 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 





WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS. Strong vigor- 


ous birds from trapnested stock. September deliv- 


ery. $1.75 each. F. 


L. MORTON, Cackleberry 


Farm, Groton, N. Y 





PULLETS—WHITE LEGHORNS and Jersey 





Giants sixteen weeks to laying from selected 
breeders. Well grown on free —., _OLEN J. 
HOPKINSON, South Columbia, N. 

WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS—We have 


190 cockerels for sale, selected from 2400 certi- 
fied chicks purchased from Otto Ruehle of Pleas- 


ant Valley. 
fine lot. 


These cockerels are an exceptionally 
FISHKILL FARMS, Henry Morgen- 


thau, Jr., Owner, Hopewell Junction, N. 





weeks old, I 


E 


~ oye gg! WHITE LEGHORN 
vatge size, 306-egg strain. 


GG FARM, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Pullets, 16 
CLOSE’S 





ing and ready to lay Barred rock pullets. 


st 
4 


F. 
it. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction eae 


egg basket. 
oO. 


LAST CALL FOLKS on these big thrifty lay- 
Park's 
rain, Early hatched (April 10) Weight 3% to 
Ibs., Now is the time to make sure of a full 
They are $1.50 each, any quantity 

B. Marathon. You'll agree they are worth 
Or your money back. Order from this ad. 
M. C. 


BEECHER, Marathon, N. 








BABY CHICKS 





SEPTEMBER PRICES of Quality Chicks— 
Ww. 


Barred Rocks & Reds, $10 per hundred; S. C. 
Leghorns & heavy mixed, $8.00 per hundred. 
Light mixed $7.00. per hundred. Special prices on 


large lots. 
more. 


50 chicks are le more, 25 are 2c 
Free range flocks. Safe delivery. B. N. 


LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 





Accredited flocks. 
Price $2.00. 


4 LB. WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS from 
Open Range. Ready to y. 


WORTH ROUSE, Catskill, N. Y. 





Leghorns $10-100; 
100; White Rocks $12-100; 
Culied for heavy egg producers of No. 
ends stock. 
pay the shipping. Special price 
Circular free. 


CHICKS—S. C. Buff Leghorns $10-100; 
Barred Rock and 


White 
Reds $11- 
Heavy mixed $9-100. 
1 Pair- 
guaranteed. I 
on larger order. 


JACOB NEIMOND, Box A, Mc- 


100% live delivery 


Alisterville, Pa. 








REGISTERED SPOTTED POLAND 
CHINAS best blood lines; boars all ages, bred 
and open gilts $20 to $60. A. L. VAN AKEN, 
Stone Ridge, . 





REGISTERED ESSEX GILTS, bred to far- 
fow in October. Thirty-five to Forty Dollars 
_ CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little Valley, N. 





TURKEYS—DUCKS—GEESE 





BRONZE, BOURBON REDS: White Tur- 
keys. White Pekin and Muscovy ducks. Tou- 
louse Geese. Pearl and White Guineas. Special 
— Prices. Write your wants. Safe arrivul 

satisfaction guaranteed. HIGHLAND 


F ARM, Sellersville, Pa. 





or etapa tome ser O. I. C. pigs $8 to $10. 
Wee! Service Boars. Shropshire 
JUL Uv S GORDON, Lawyersville, N. Y. 


Six 
Sheep. 





SIXTY LB. DUROC PIGS $15 each with 
ligree papers. Also boar ready for service. 
S. MORSE, Levanna, N. Y. 











POULTRY SUPPLIES 





EGG ae gp gry dealer and shipper of 


second 
LOUIS ‘OLOPSKY. 685 Greene Ave., 


egg cases. Car lots a specialty. 
Brooklyn, 


EGG CASES—Once used second-hand. 30 doz- 
en size with flats, fillers and lids. Carriers for 


both ches and tomatoes. Berry crates, Ham- 
pers, Baskets and all other Fruit and Vegetable 
Containers. New and second-hand flats, fillers 


and excelsior pads. Let us quote you. EMPTY 














MISCELLANEOUS 
PURE HONEY delivered within third tal 
zone, Clover, 60-Ib. can, $8.00; 10-Ib. $2.00; 
5-lb. $1.10; Buckwheat $7.00, 


b. § ; $1.90 and $1.00, 
NELSON STEVENS, Venice Center, N. Y 





SHARPLES MILKER USERS ATTENTION, 
For the benefit of our users we now carry a 
complete stock of repairs at Syracuse. For cost 
of complete overhaul or repairs write CHARLES 
K. LIDDLE Br anch Manager, 324 Fellows Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





SHIP US YOUR OLD FEED, Bran and Mid- 
dling Bags. We pay Sc e ach and also pay 
freight on lots of 100 or more bags Reference 
Community Bank of Buffalo. J. BLEICHELD 
3 & BURLAP CO., 15 Peckham St., Buffalo, 








FOR SALE—Sprayed fall and winter apples 
$1.25 ar nd $1.50 bushel basket. GEORGE MER. 
RITT, Walden, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Pine Tree Surge Milkers, Lea- 


gue certificates accepted, 


LOREN HOUSE, 
Winfield, N., 


West 





EXTENSION LADDERS—20 to 32 
ft. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, 
Y 


ft., Z5c 
Interlaken, N. 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, GEO. PHELPS, 450 
Broad St., Oneida, N. Y . 


RRINTING—STATIONERY, ETC. 

















New York City. 
Corn Harvesters 
RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, poor 
man’s price, only $25.00 with bundle tying at- 
tachment, easily shipped by express. Illustrated 
Catalog free. PROCESS MFG. CO., Salina, 
Kansas. 

















PACKAGE SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, 89 Water- SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES of our new 
bury St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. social, farm and business printing. SUNKO, 
Mohawk, N Y. 
FARM EQUIPMENT g1°se. Bony ty 200 printed, postpaid, 
aa . 50. Best value known. PRINTE IWIE 
Clipping Machines Beebe Plain, Vt. Pe a eer 
CLIPPED COWS mean clean milk.—improve 
the health of cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use a SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
“Gillette” Portable Electric Clipping Machine. 7 
A postcard will bring you prices and interestnig Miscellaneous 
information. GILLETTE CLIPPING MaA-. 
CHINE CO., Dept. A-1, 129-131 W. 31st Street, SEED WHEAT; 


heavy yielding, no cockle or 
weeds, Honor variety, College inspected, certified, 
price reasonable. T. D, WHITNEY, Stanley, Ny 





TIMOTHY SEED $2.50 per bushel—bags 35¢ 
extra or send your own—money with orders— 
seed is 99.70% pure. Wé sell to farmers Snes 
GEORGE J. NICHT Seeds, Auburn, N. 





Milking Machines 


ATTENTION—DAIRY FARMERS!! Our 
NEW SURGE CATALOG is a very interesting 
and attractive book. A study of it wili help you 
considerably in determining which milking ma- 
chine is best adapted for your particuiar re- 
quirements, It is just off the press and will be 
sent to you Absolutely Free! WRITE NOW to 
the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM. 
PANY, 2843 West 19th St.. Chicago, Illinois. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


125 ACRE FARM, electric 
cold running water and bath. 
HANS, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—207 ACRE FARM, 2 miles from 
Fredonia, 4 miles from Dunkirk, 4 mile from 
Buffalo-Erie State Rogd; level, mostly gravel, 
practically no waste land; good buildings, silos, 
electricity, running water, 20 acres grapes, ideal 
fruit and dairy farm. Will sell as a whole or 
divide. Must sell to settle estate. MRS. MARY 
E, ALDRICH, Route 12, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—We are a young couple 
with two children, one 9, the other 5. We live 
on Long Island, 10 minutes from the ocean, 35 
minutes from Broadway. If you are looking for 
a place with a small family in the country, close 
to New York City, and are willing to be agrce- 
ably helpful, we have a real home for you, with 
every modern electric labor saver, such as an 
electric washer, ironer, cleaner, and so on. Write 
to us giving full particulars about yourself. We 
are willing to pay generous salary to right per- 
son. Address BOX 734, Woodmere, Long Island. 














and 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- 








TON, Dimock, Pa. 


Flowers—Plants 





HOLLYHOCK, PHLOX, COLUMBINE, Del- 
phinium, Foxglove, Canterbury Bells and 112 
other kinds of Hardy Perennial Flower plants 
which live outdoors during winter and will bloom 
next summer; Roses, Shrubs, Vines, — 
plants; Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape, 
Asparagus plants; for fall planting. Catalogue 
a HARRY E, SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 





Plants 





BLACK- 
"Hardy Per- 
Shrubs, Vines, 
and October plant- 
RRY E. SQUIRES, 


STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, 
BERRY, Grape, Aspa aragus plants; 
ennial Flower plants, Roses, 
Hedge Plants; for September 
ing. Catalogue free. HA 
Hampton Bays, N. Y. 





Trees 


PEACH TREES, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple 
Trees, $7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small 
lots direct to planters by freight, parcel post, ex- 
press. Plums, pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, ber- 
ries, pecans, vines; ‘ornamental trees, vines and 
shrubs. Free cat alog in colors. TENNESSEE 
NURSERY CO., Box 102, Cleveland, Tenn. 


TOBACCO 














HOMESPUN TOBAC( ‘O—Guaranteed, good 
flavor, Chewing, 5 pounds, $1; 10, $1.75. Smok- 
ing, 5 pounds, 75c; 10, $1.25. Pay when re- 


ceived. FARMERS U NION, “Mayfield, Kentucky, 





GUARANTEED HOMESPUN 
Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 10-$2.00, 
$1.50. Pipe FREE! Pay Postman. 
FARMERS, Bardwell, Kentucky. 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO: 


TOBACCO— 
Smoking, 10- 
UNITED 





Smoking or Chew- 


ing. 4 Ibs. $1.00; 12, $2.25; Send no money. 
Pay postmaster on arrival. Pipe ee for ten 
names of tobacco users. UNITED FARMERS 





OF KENTUCKY, Paducah, Kentucky. 








HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How’? — — 


To Take Care of Alfalfa 


By Ray Inman 





cut alfalfa 
TOO LATE 
inethee ally 


1T AINT THAT. IM 
MENOW’ A AULD SOFA, 
AN’ ONE MARE WEEK 
WILL GI'ME JUST ENOUGH 

STUFFIN' 


ALFALFA TOO 
LATE Da THE 


> 
Ss 
N 
. 
‘ 











NEXT YEAR'S CROP THAN 
YOU WILL GAIN THIS FALL 
————————— 


NAW! THAT's WHAT 
1GET FER HAVIN IT 


TLATE LAST 
YJ = 
=. 








Cale culling ot paslating 
often causes winter killi ing: 
and the stand is lost 


GREAT SCOTT! 
MY ALFALFA 
STAND (S 
Los 

















DONT WORRY COUSN 
EOGAR—~rou CAN 
BUILD ~YOUR SELF A 
Nice PEANUT STAND. 
THEY'S MORE MONEY 














Alfalka 1S THE MOST VALUABLE 


CROP ON THE FARM- 
beg — 





















YESSIR AL =WELL 
TAKE IN ASWELL 
MOVIE , THEN 
WELL GO AN’ 
HAVE A NICE 
CHOCLIT SODY- 
NOTHIN'S TOO 
GOOD FER ‘vou 









THE BONS LIKE 
TO PAT INE ON 
TH BACK AN’ 
SHOOT THE OW’ 
BANANA O11? 
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Our Boys and Girls Page 


Juniors Have Active Part In State Fair Contests 


GIVARA of Newark Valley, 
Sanderson of Pulaski, Kenneth 
Ss" > SUPERVISED. ee ie ‘ 
ARE STATE St iD f Alfred and Paul Krankling of 
We hatch the year round hy 1a were selected at the State Fair 
* | judging contests in dairy cattle as the New 
| , 

aad a | York State Team to represent Young 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST ae rs Clubs in high school departments 
| rricultu and State schools, at the 
A. a Jones Poultry Farm) t ite competition in dairy cattle 
. ~ 1) to be held at the National Dairy 
GEORGETOWN, DELAWARE r Memphis, Tennessee on October 

| . 4 . = 
») \s New York's representatives on the 
>) i] 4-HI club team to parti ipate in the 
t +H club ntest held at the 
| sa time and place; Carlon Cook of 
Baldwinsville, Wright Johnson of Calen- 
t * |donia, Richard Goodwin of Guilford and 

ete : ean \ t t | Paul Hartquist f Hom were sS¢ lected. 

1 ‘6. Yon % |. Plymouth Rock a ae . og : 

Company, 334 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massac | I tiie 1d ie ¢ tests tor young tarm- 
yr reest Business omg “4 “ vl 1 - ‘end Piecon | clul nd 4 H club it the State Fair 
Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three monibs irvab. | ver 300 bovs t k pat The contests 
BABY CHICK GROWING CHICKS —| ided judging of horses, dairy cattle, 

PULLETS ALL AGES | anles and eotatos 
All the time ROCKS REDS WYAN- | me : : 
DOTTES — LEGHORNS ORPINGTONS Commissioner Berne A. Pyrke of the 

Vigorous, product i | | Department of Agriculture and Markets 
Special prices on Baby Chicks in large ded the boys from Greene; Harold 
Quantities ¢ be sling ; iB Ger ild J indphere and Vincent 
’ ‘f | ole of ‘ , , 7 
CANFIELD HATCHERY. | 2 ‘ I i r of agriculture 
Dept. G. . Lexington, Mass H ird ~=s Bradley a =bronze mahogany 
$10 100 | trophy shield for making the highest ree- 
it per a a r | - 
Quality one fe Chicks , By 8 Fa d as a team in all four events of the 
winter ky, I Bred We] contest. He also awarded to the boys who 
ha h all year T y i Live delivery ar 7. 2 
guaranteed - ho pm. Send j are to represent New York at the National 
SCHOENBORN'’S HATCHERY | Dairy Show, bronze watch fob medals to 
335 5 ] , : a 
a Main St., Phone 1604 or 337 Hackensack, N. J l be worn when taking part in the National 
BABY CHICKS 250° Gece yas | °°" 

Reds, White Wyan-| To ; . — tit » hors 
dettes And White Leaherne from tar Mr. E. S. Akin representing the horse 
heavy laying stock, tl kind that make ceders association awarded a large 
bis broiler Send for prices Iver u t : net 5 els 
KOSTER POULTRY FARM. Laurel, Deta.| Sver cup to Kenneth Bennett, Nelson 
= | Henry, Percell Luce and their teacher, 

FEEDING PIGS | H. L. Smith of Alfred, for making the 
hichest team score in horse judging. Paul 
| Ki inkling of Chautauqua, Francis Carley 

Selected Pi igs for Sale’ of West Winfield, Percel Luce of Alfred 
Large Yorkshire and Chester Cross, and Berkshire and | ind Lawrence Drew of Hammondsport 
Chester Cross. All from Large Type Stock, = . & ghee . -s alias 
Pies F te © weene old Gta made the four highest individual scores 
Pigs 8 to 10 weeks old $4.( 00 in horse judging in the order named 
We «} from 1 ¢ ) oo 2 — } ' . 
Percheel Chester Wa is . oD Ry Bed In the apple conte st, Smith Parkham, 
old, $5 Merton Dawley and Wentworth Blakley 
" ack OVER HILL. FARM lof Forestville made the highest team 
ox Mass ow 
Woburn, Mas re and were awarded ribbons. The 
_PIGS FROM QUALITY STOCK | four highest individuals in order in apple 
| jud r were Harold Defendorf, Skane- 
7 to 8 weeks old, 3 0 8 to 10 weeks old, $4.00 | ( Ralph Stewart, Sherburne, Merton 
ag ee tar growing | Dawley, Forestville and Wendell Wickes 
stock. Wi p ony C OD Keer | 
them a iw and = if at | Gouv ur 
or a In the potato contest the boys from 
Orders ‘premetiy filled—no delays Crates supplied free | pe ws . A 7 
A. M LUX 206 Washington St.. WOBURN MASS. | | lolph, Thomas Cave, Ross Conklin 
"8 st ( " now at 1 Arthur Miller made the best team 
FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE] jie individuals. in this contest were 
rhest individuals in this contest were 
i rkshit al ' on | ag rang | Thomas Cave of Randolph, Alfred Cud- 
7 weeks old, $3.75 ld cl Skaneateles, Clair VanColder of 
' 8 to 10 weeks old, $4.25 } Han port and Stanley Ells of Alden. 
. , ; 
A few + hired ¢ ice . 7 to t. In d cattle judging the highest team 
weeks old, $ eacl was made by the boys from Pulaski, 
MICHAEL LUX Box 149, Woburn, Mass. | \Vells ‘D Graw, James Sanderson and 
| " < 1 ly were @i hI S 
I n who were ven ribbons. 
SALE PIGS* ~— MEDIATE | ir high individuals were John 
ALE DELIVERY NY , | le 
»f Newark Vall James Sander- 
The: are aff t et ott Pulaski, Kenneth Bennett of Al- 
Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Cheste F = mition of €3 
Berkshire Cross, 7 to & weeks old $3.75 each ct an {1 and Paul Krankling of ( hautauqua, 
weeks old, $4.00 each. | , CO ike up the young farmers club 
: ' to tal rt in the interstate contest 
N r WALTER LUX. 388 Sadist: nal Dairy Show e 
Woburn, Ma Telephone 0086. P. S. 3 months old pigs Ww TW r. Superintendent of the 
$é > each ’ ’ 
aerate —— 1 Girls Department, had immediate 
Fr fc ne the contest, scoring 
d determining the awards 
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‘he Bravest Man in the World 


» 24) 
hy I didn’t hit the skunk,’ 

“Can it be that I really 
d? No. There was that time 
I 1 old George Turner’s 
y team, and I remember too that 
s didn’t used to run on me at 

l r 
hund I know what's the mat- 
And he sat straight up in bed. “The 
] th me is I am afraid of crowds. 
those bullies run over me today not 
ise I was afraid of them, but be- 
I don’t like to be conspicuous. Yes, 


sir, that’s just it; and Dad was the same 
way before me. I guess all those who 
have to work alone so much feekthe same 
Dad would always go a long way 


way. 
to avoid a row, but when he once got 
started, it was sure time to go away 
from there fast 

“But I remember now that Ma could 
hardly ever drag him into a restaurant 
or to a meeting. He sure was panicky 
about crowds and would rather face a 
cannon than attract a lot of attention. 


accused the old man 
her. 


By heck, 


being a coward eit 


no one ever 


ot 


“Well,’ concluded, “one thing is cer- 
tain. No more women in my young life. 
They're funny critters anyway. Ma’s like 


that sometimes—never know where she is 
going to pop up next.” 

And being young and healthy, he turned 
over a few more times and finally dropped 
off into troubled sleep, from which he 
was aroused by his mother shaking him 
in an effort to make him understand some- 
thing. 

“Robert,” she was saying, “something 
is happening down in the barn. For a 
long time there has been a terrible thump- 


ing, kicking and pounding, and I am 
afraid that one of the horses is down or 
hurt or something. I think you ought to 
go right out and see about it.” 


Bob pulled on his clothes and his boots, 
took the lantern his mother handed him, 
and went out to the barn. 

Yes, something certainly was the mat- 
ter. Judging from the sounds as he ap- 
proached the barn something or some- 
body was trying to tear the whole place 
He broke into a run and rushed 

cow stable, the door of which 
was open. When he stopped. 

Over in one corner, two baleful eyes 
glared at him out of the darkness, and 


down. 
into the 


in their stalls both horses were rearing, 
plunging and kicking in a panic. 
3ob advanced a little very cautiusly, 


swung his lantern up so he could see, took 
one startled look, and_ involuntarily 
stepped back toward the door. Standing 
omer in the corner of the stable, looking 
at him, was Betsy, the circus lion, ad- 


vertised in the show literature 
most terrible beast in captivity.” 


as “the 


Bob took a look at his plunging horses, 
and another at the terrifying beast 
crouching in the corner and then he got 
mad. All of the weeks of anticipation 
with which he had looked forward to the 
circus, all the disappointment that that 
selfsame circus had brought to him, alf 
of the rage he would liked to have vented 
on the lemonade man and the rowdy 
the ticket window came to a head now 
when he saw that lion, a symbol of all hig 
accumulated troubles. 

Swinging the lantern in one hand, and 
grabbing the milking stool in the other, 
he déscended upon poor Betsy even ag 
David descended upon Goliath. The big 
cat gave one surprised hiss and shrank 
back in the corner, hunching up her back 
while Bob plied her lustly with the milk- 
ing stool. 

Not satisfied with the execution he was 
able to make that way, and getting madder 
every second, he dropped his stool and his 
lantern, and grabbing the beast by the 
mane with both hands, kicked her until 
he had to desist from pure exhaustion, 
Between kicks he told her in no uncertain 
language what he thought about shows in 
general and lions in particular. 

“By ginger to grindstones, I'll show ye 
whether your danged old show”—whack 
“can"—whack—“spoil my whole life’— 
whack—‘“and then come along and spoil 
my night’s rest too” — whack— “By 
Jupiter, come out here—whack—‘“and 
scare the life out of my horses, will ye” 
—whack. 

Poor old Betsy, who had never harmed 
anyone or anything in her whole caged-up 
life, merely humped up her tough hide and 
took the descending blows and _ kicks 
without a growl. In fact, it was the kind 
of treatment she was most used to. If 
Bob had approached her in a different 
spirit, or showed any fear, there might 
have been a different story, for her sure 
roundings were strange and she had had 
a bad night. 


(To be continued next week) 


Young Farmers Have Speaking Contest 


the speaking contest held at the State 
Fair for members of young farmers 
Kenneth Allen of Trumansburg, 
speaking on Cooperative Activities of 
Farmers in the Trumansburg Community 
was awarded first place and $50 by the 
judges. Francis 


ba 


clubs, 


The contest was organized as a part of 
the activities of the Boys and Girls De« 
partment under the direction of W. J. 
Weaver of the Education Department of 
the State, who acted as Superintendent of 
this division of the State Fair. 





Pask of Albion was 


given second place 
and $40, George 
Press of lorest- 
ville, third and $30 
oo Homer Dear- 
ove of Bath, fourth 
wr $25. 

Each of the other 
three _ contestants, 
Murray Raven of 
Gouverneur, Elmer 
Heath and R indolph 
and’ Robert Mettler 
of Sherburne were 
awarded $15. 

Each of the seven 
young farmers tak- 
ing part in the 
State Fair finals 
earned the right to 
do so by first win- 
ning at one of the 
seven sectional 
speaking contests 
that were held in 
seven sections of the 
State last May in 


cooperation wit h 














subdistrict meetings 


of the Dairymen’s 


League. Press. 


Left to right—sitting, Francis Pask, Kenneth Allen, 
Standing, Homer Dearlove, Murray Raven. 
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Service Bureau , 


A Department Devoted to the Interests, Welln ° 
and Protection of A. A. Readers 








Look Out for This Fellow Sell- 
ing Auto Club Membership 
HE Service Bureau warns its read- 

ers to be on the lookout for a man 
giving the name of “Lillis”. A sub- 
scriber in Broome County reported to 
the Service Bureau that this man Lillis 
appeared at his home on the 13th of 

July this year, and solicited membership 

in the Binghamton Automobile Club. 

He pointed out the advantages of be- 

longing to the club, and our subscriber 

paid over $7.50 for membership for one 

In addition to that he paid over 


year. 
$3.00 for an 18-months “ad” in the 
club’s publication. 

Not receiving any word from _ the 
Binghamton Automobile Club, our sub- 


scriber referred his complaint to the 
Bureau. Accordingly we wrote 
to the Binghamton Automobile Club, 
and received the information that no 
man by the name of Lillis is known to 
the automobile club, nor has he ever 
had any connection with the Bingham- 
ton Automobile Club or with the 
Broome County Motor News. 


Service 


Gives Impossible Address 


When Lillis called upon our sub- 
scriber he gave his address as 318 Elm 
Street, Binghamton. Investigation re- 
veals that Elm Street is a short street 
numbering only up to 60. 

The Binghamton Automobile Club 
also states that one of the clerks in its 
office reported that a man giving the 
name of “Lillis” has frequently been in 
the club’s office, endeavoring to sell the 
club some flags, claiming that he (Lil- 
lis) represented the ‘American Legion. 
The club did not give Lillis any money 
and was later informed that Lillis had 
nothing to do with the American Le- 
gion. 

We publish these facts for the in- 
formation of others who may be ap- 
proached with a similar proposition. If 
you are solicited for business of. this 
kind, by a man giving this name, get his 
automobile number and, if possible, try 
to get the police authorities on his track. 
It may be all a misunderstanding. At 
any rate he should be given an oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly explain his ac- 
tions. 


J. L. Schultz Co. oil Dealer— 
Goes Bankrupt 
HE Service Bureau has been inform- 
ed that John L. Schultz Co. of Sy- 
racuse and Skaneateles, N. Y., has gone 
into bankruptcy. It is reported that 
ther are some substantial assets. Percy 
W. Mellor, 1041 Onondaga County Sav- 
ings Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y., 


attorney-at-law, is representing some of 
the creditors. 
In the past Schultz operated quite 


extensively in various hay-producing 
Sections of the state. The Service Bu- 
reau has received a number of claims 
against Schultz but up until recently 
Succeeded in obtaining satisfactory ad- 
justments. During the past few months, 
however, more difficulty was experienc- 
ed. At one time rece ntly Schultz offer- 
ed to negotiate a settlement with many 
Complainants but shippers refused to 
consider Schultz’s proposals. Now they 
will have to take their chances with the 
wreck, 

One of the greatest difficulties met 
by Schultz was that considerable hay 
Was contracted for by his buyers, this 
~ not proving to be up to the grade 
: ntracted for. In other words certain 
—s ssematn contracted for hay at 
4 price, whereas the hay graded 

0. 3 under official inspection. 

Those who have claims 


against 
Schultz should communicate 


with the 


“| goina. 


Service Bureau at once, signifying what 
disposition they wish made of their 
claims and with whom they wish to 
have their claims filed. 





Linoleum Fraud Again Pops Up 


COUPLE of weeks ago the Ser- 
vice Bureau warned its readers of 
two men who soid a piece of linoleum 
to one of our subscribers in Cattaraugus 


County. When they had left, it was 
found the material was not as repre- 
sented. These fellows claimed they had 


finished equipping a barber shop in a 
nearby town and rather than ship home 





Service Bureau Report For 
August, 1927 


L. D. Green, Eaton, N. Y. ...... $416.47 
Walter Siles, Towanda, Pa. 12.00 
Wray Anthony, Widnoon, Pa. 4.50 
Clyde Mattocks, Troy, Pa. .. 6.95 
Irving Bellinger, Middleburg, N. YY. 3.00 
Mrs. Wm. Young, Pittsburgh, Pa. 2.50 
H. L. Weidright, Dalton, N. Y. .. 7.19 
Mrs. A. Winch, Java Center, N.Y. 28.50 
Miss F. Southwick, Preble, N. Y. 3.00 
Mrs. M. Schermerhorn, Whitney 

PUNE, Fe Vo cccccccsncccsseseces 3.00 
W. L. Hartwell, Woodford, N. Y. 302.49 
Mrs. Sam Greenberg, Niobe, N. Y. 9.92 
Mrs. F. W. Nickle, Rowlandyille, 

G Saes tah sndesdvcesss penne bene 6.35 
Mrs. E. G. Elston, Ithaca, N. Y. 1.80 
Mrs. G. A. Teeter, Freeville, N. Y. 1.58 
Mrs. J. V. Fredericks, Canajo- 

ls Oi. Wa. Khacoeonseencivecns ° 2.00 
Mrs. J. Warner, Medusa, N. Y. . 10.86 
P. M. Booth, Grahamville, N. Y. 2.00 
Alfred DeRue, Williamson, N. Y. 6.50 
Louis Raskuzzi, Housatonic, Mass. 32.25 
L. Buggenhagen, Hamburg, N. Y. 5.50 
F. W. Davison, Saegerstown, Pa. 83.50 
Sanford Palmer, New Paltz, N. Y. 2.25 

WOU. hice sens wenswnsss ¥en $954.11 
Total Service Bureau letters 

PROSOIVOE occ cccccccsccccccccccscencs 











the remainder they decided to sell it 
locally at a bargain. They claimed that 
the piece contained enough to cover our 
subscriber's kitchen floor. However, 
when it was spread out, after the deal 
was made, it was found to be only half 


enough. In paying for this our sub- 
scriber made out a check to Albert 
Wagner. The check was drawn on a 
Corry, Pa., bank. 


Now follows another letter from one 
of our subscribers in Chautauqua Coun- 
tv. Evidently these fellows believe in 
the well known advice of Greeley “Go 
West young man and seek your for- 
tune.” They are going West all right 
and are undoubtedly making a living, 





Promptness Appreciated! 


Utster, Pa., July 29, 1927. 
1 received the check on the North 
American Accident Insurance Company 
for $1,000.00. amount of claim covering 
the death of my husband, Charles Har- 
vey, who was killed In an automobile 
accident June 27th. ! was much pleased 
with your prompt settlement and wish 
to thank you for your promptness In ad- 
jJusting the claim. 
MRS. LAURA HARVEY. 
* ¢ * 

Colrain, Mass., Sept. $, 1927. 
Dear Sir: I veceived the draft of $80 for 
my imsurance and wish to thank vou very 
much for your intercst in my behalf. I, my- 
self and my family are verv much pleased 
with the service that the North American 
Accident Insurance Company and the AMER- 
tcaAN Acricutturist have rendercd unto me. 
We have told many of our friends in the 
hopes to imcrease vour business. “hanking 

you again for the draft 
MRS. MARY A. RAYNER. 

** * 


Westtown, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1927. 
In answer of your letter and check 
($40.00) accept our thanks for your In- 
terest shown towards Mrs. Schwartz, 
my wife, the time she had her should- 
er dislocated. Surely there Is no fake 
and red tape about that what you stand 
back of. I can prove it now and gladly 
will boost your paper around here as It 
is Interesting and to keep a good thing 
Your paper and especialiv your 
question and answer column fits us 
very good as both of us had no experl- 
ence three years ago when we started 
here. Up to now we had good luck and 
did not have any ee ween our 
flock of chickens and ca 
JEAN & JUSTINE SCHWARTZ. 











but if the police land them they will 
have some difficult questions to an- 
swer. 


Patterns Do Not Match 


Our subscriber in Chautauqua County 
writes that she also bought a piece of 
linoleum which, on later examination, 
proved only half enough to cover the 
floor, 

Incidentally our subscriber in Cattar- 
augus County made a little investigation 
and found the barber shop where these 
fellows were said to have laid the lin- 
oleum. The pattern the barber pur- 
chased and the pattern our subscriber 
bought were vastly different. 

Be on your guard. 





Questions About Egg Buyers 


Will you give us a statement as to the 
reliability of the Maragansett Butter and 
Egg Company of 310 Greenwich Street, New 
York City. Their representative called up- 
on us in regard to shipping them eggs this 
fall and winter. Any information you may 
be able to give us will be appreciated. 


N the first place this concern is not 

licensed and bonded and accordingly the 
Service Bureau cannot offer its endorse- 
ment. Confidential reports received in the 
trade indicate that although this company 
is not a real financial risk nevertheless its 
methods of doing business are reported 
to be such that they cannot receive 
our endorsement. This inquiry comes 
from Chenango County. 


Big Cabbage Crop in Prospect 
(Continued from page 8) 


75% crop. Potatoes in New York have 
been damaged by insects and in some 
instances a little rot, but as a whole 
they look good to very good. This ap- 
plies particularly to late potatoes. In 
New Jersey they range from poor to 
good, but the crop will be less than last 
year. Picking is retarded by wet weath- 
er. Sweet potatoes as whole in the 
same state are not a very good stand. 
Dairying in all of these states is report- 
ed as good. Tobacco where grown in 
these states is also reported as being 
good. These three states as a whole 
are up to average. 


New England States 


Pastures continue good in all New 
England. The same is true of haylands. 
Wherever clover and timothy is grown 
for seed in this section it is reported as 


good. Fodder corn is good in all sec- 
tions throughout these states where 
frost has not touched it. Fruit is a 


very short crop in most parts of Maine, 
although there are some sections that 
are good. In Vermont it is also more 
or less a short crop and will probably 
not exceed 50%. In New Hampshire 
about a half crop. In Connecticut a 
fair crop of neaches. but is an off year 
for apples. In Rhode Island it is fair. 
Potatoes in Maine, Aroostock County 
reports there is much rot and there will 
not be more than A fair crop, although 
there are some counties that are re- 
ported as good, but practically all of 
them report rot. In Vermont some rot 
reported in about 30% of the fields. In 
New Hampshire the crop is only fair 
and in some sections they are rotting 
badly. In Connecticut early potatoes 
are a good crop. Late potatoes are 
still green, but there is considerable rot 
and blight reported. In Massachusetts 
potatoes are very spotted. ranging from 
fair only to fairly good. Rot and blight 


reported due to wet weather. The crop 
will probably be a half crop. In Rhode 
Island they are poor in the northern 


part of the state. Dairying continues 
good in all of these states. Poultry is 
also reported as being fair to very good 
with an increase in price. Tobacco in 
Connecticut has suffered somewhat from 
hail and is not better than fair. Tobacco 
in Massachusetts has suffered from hail 
in some localities. Garden truck in the 
same state is from fair to good. Due to 
more or less moist weather the past few 
weeks the potato crop has suffered con- 
siderably through this section and there 
is a great deal of rotting of the tubers 
in the ground reported. 
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A good gun is always the 
pride of the man who likes 
hunting—the greatest of all 
outdoor sports. When you 
buy a new one you undoubt- 
edly plan to use it for many 
seasons. Therefore, you want 
to get just exactly the right 
sort of a gun, one that feels 
right, acts right and is thor- 
oughly dependable and an 
accurate shooter. 


The only possible way to be 
sure of these things is to buy 
from your local dealer so that 
you may have the privilege of 
handling and studying it at 
your leisure before you buy| 
it. That is why the most 
particular hunters buy their, 
guns at these “‘tag”’ stores. : 


You are always welcome to visit 
the sporting goods department of 
the “Farm Service” Hardware 
Stores and examine their stock of 
guns and other sporting goods. It 
is the best place to buy fresh am- 
munition, gun cleaners, hunting 
knives, cartridge belts and all the 
other accessories that add to your 
sport. Make your local “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store your “gun 
store.” 


Your “Farm Service® 
Hardware Men 
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AFTER SHAV 











HERE IS A GOOD BET 


Have you ever tried Listerine after shaving? You face will steal a lingering and delightful sense of 
will like it. coolness such as you have never known before. 

We are so certain of this that we are willing And as it cools, Listerine also heals—takes the 
to risk the cost of this page (more than the aver- smart and burn out of tiny wounds left by 
age man’s yearly income) to tell you about it. the razor and lessens the danger of 

After your next shave, just douse infection. Go ahead and try Lister- 
Listerine on full strength and await re- ine this way. We dare you. Lam- 
sults. Immediately, your skin will tingle bert Pharmacal Company, St. 


with new life and vigor. Then, over your Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


safe antiseptic 














